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Our lamented colleague, the late 
Rev. William Orme, enriched an 
early volume of this Magazine* 
with an interesting series of papers, 
entitled, ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the 
Rise, Progress, and Present State 
of Independency in Scotland,” by 
which much pleasing and novel 
information respecting our brethren 
in the North, was diffused amongst 
the Independent churches of Eng- 
land, and a feeling of greater con- 
fidence and warmer affection than 
had before generally prevailed, 
was excited. Opportunities of in- 
tercourse have greatly strength- 
ened these desirable impressions, 
and the public teaching and the 
literary labours of many of our 
Caledonian brethren, are well 
known and justly appreciated in 
the South. The proceedings of 
the Congregational Union of Scot- 
land now excite an interest, and 
obtain a support amongst us once 
unknown, and we shall be happy to 
promote, in any degree, a state of 
feeling so primitive and amiable. 
A sister church in the flourishing 
town of Greenock, on the banks of 
the Clyde, which was organized in 
1806, has recently been bereaved 
of a beloved and venerated 





* Congregational Magazine, 1819. 
VOL, XIII, N. S. NO. 70, 


pastor, the Rev. John Hercus. 
His death was improved by Dr. 
Wardlaw, who has just pub- 
lished the interesting discourse* 
he delivered on that occasion, with 
‘*a Memoir” appended, which, by 
his permission, we cheerfully tran- 
scribe, with a full persuasion that it 
will be acceptable to our readers. 
“Rev. JoHN Hercus was 
born in the parish of Birsay, in 
Orkney, July 16, 1782. His 
father died when he was only 
thirteen months old, leaving his 
mother a widow with three chil- 
dren, of whom he was the young- 
est.—About three years of age, 
according to a manuscript left 
in his own hand-writing, he very 
narrowly escaped from drowning, 
his step-father (for his mother had 
married again) having caught him 
by the hair of the head, when he 
had fallen into a mill-dam, and 
was only a few feet from a large 
wheel. ‘ Mark, O my soul,’ says 
he in recording this early preser- 
vation, ‘ the goodness of thy God!’ 





* Christ’s Care of his Servants: A 
Sermon preached in the Independent 
Chapel, Greenock, on Sabbath, May 23, 
1830, on occasion of the lamented Death 
of the Rev. J. Hereus, with an Appen- 
dix, containing a brief Memoir, by Kalph 
Wardlaw, D.D. 48 pages. 7 Is. 6d. 
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As a preservative from similar 
dangers, he was early sent to 
school, and received the best edu- 
cation, in all the ordinary branches, 
which the place afforded, till be- 
tween twelve and thirteen years of 
age. During his time at school, 
when he might be about ten years 
old, he had (to use his own ex- 
pression) ‘some thoughts about 
that awful subject—eternity, which 
made him tremble ;’ but as they 
occurred to his mind chiefly when 
in bed, they were soon dissipated 
by the social amusements of his 
boyhood. About this early period 
too, his mind was tenderly affected 
by the sufferings of Christ; and 
he thought, with the natural sym- 
pathy of childhood, that had he 
n in the Jews’ place, he never 
would have acted such a part. 
He had pleasure in committing to 
memory and repeating psalms and 
hymns, and attended punctually 
to the form of prayer; persisting 
in this practice, though without the 
irit of devotion, even up to the 
me of his coming to the know- 
ledge of the truth, Though un- 
questionably indebted to the re- 
straints of early religious impres- 
sions, which had happily made 
him think of swearing and other 
improper language as ‘ awfully 
¢riminal in the sight of God,’ yet, 
like too many other young persons, 
he did not entirely escape the 
infection of these evils, being ex- 
posed to it in the company of 
servants, while overseeing them at 
their work, and taking part in 
their rural occupations ;—a useful 


caution to parents.— When about- 


foutteen, he went with a brother 
and two other lads, on board a 
small boat, to shoot sea-fowl 
among the rocks, He and one of 
the o lads. landed on. a small 
rock, se from the cliffs on 
the coast about thirty feet, ‘to fire 
off their guns. Meantime the two 
who. remained in the boat, in 
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making a grasp at a porns fowl 


on the cliffs, pushed off the boat, 
and fell, both of them into the 
sed. None of the four could 
swim; and had not the boat pro- 
videntially come directly towards 
the little rock on which he and his 
companion had landed, enabling 
them thus to get on board and pick 
up the othertwo, after they had been 
about fifteen minutes in the water, 
they must all inevitably have pe- 
rished. This incident made an 
impression on his mind at the 
time ; but it was transient. 

«« Towards the end of the year 
1798, the young subject of this 
brief memorial formed the resolu- 
tion of leaving home, to leara 
some business; and, having been 
advised to go to Leith, as the best 
place for prosecuting that on 
which he had fixed, he came thither 
in the month of April, 1799, having 
of course nearly completed his 
seventeenth year. Here, through 
the kindness of Providence, his 
lot was cast in the house of one. of 
God’s people; whose example, 
together with the preaching of the 
gospel in the Circus, Edinburgh, 
was the means of spiritual benefit 
to his soul, About the same 
time, several of those who were 
engaged in the same occupation 
with himself were brought to an 
acquaintance with the Saviour, 
They formed an association for 
prayer; of which the number of 
members soon increased to twelve 
or fourteen, and which they found 
exceedingly profitable, in promo, 
ting both increase in knowledge 
and circumspection of conduet.— 
After returning from a visit of two 
months to his friends in the North, 
he was, in July 1801, admitted. as 
a member of the church in the 
Circus; and soon after, he began 
to assist in the duty (which so 
many have found productive of 
no less benefit to themselves than 
to their pupils) of Sabbath even- 
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ing school teaching. This was 
followed, in the spring of 1802, by 
his taking part with other young 
men in the exercises of prayer and 
exhortation, on the Lord’s-day 
mornings, in some of the villages 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh; 
which contributed to give him a 
facility in speaking, and to pre- 
pare bim for what his heart had 
ardently desired, the preaching 
of the gospel to his fellow-sin- 
ners. 

‘* In July 1803, he entered Mr. 
Haldane’s class, then under the 
joint tuition of Mr. Aikman, Mr. 
Wemyss, and Mr. Stephen. The 
summer vacation of 1804 was 
spent in itinerating, partly in Ork- 
ney and Fife, along with a com- 
ee who has since been much 

onoured, in various ways, in the 
advancement of the cause of God, 
the Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Henderson, 
now of Highbury College, Lon- 
don: but previously to this itine- 
rancy, having accidentally (as we 
often inconsiderately speak) missed 
his passage to Anstruther, where 
he meant first to visit a friend, he 
was thrown for the night into the 
house of the late excellent Mr. 
Christie, of Leith. There, at the 
request of Mr. C.’s sister, (after- 
wards Mrs. Hercus,) he had a 
conversation with a young friend 
of the family, for whose spiritual 
benefit she had been anxiousl 
concerned; a conversation which 
was blessed of God for the desired 
end,—so that, on his return from 
the itinerancy just mentioned, the 
first news he heard was the grati- 
fying intelligence of this youth, 
having joined the church, and 
having, at the time of doing so, 
referred to this interview as one of 
the means of the pleasing change. 
Mr. H. himself, in a MS. con- 
taining some particulars of Mrs. 
H.’s history, says,—‘ This earnest 
desire to be useful to her relative 
produced an indelible impression 
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on the mind of the writer, and 
ultimately led to the most tender 
and endearing of all earthly con- 
nexions.’ 

‘** After three years attendance 
at the class, he was invited to 
Greenock, having previously visit- 
ed it in the spring of 1805, and 
laboured in it for some time in the 
beginning of 1806; and, having, 
after mature deliberation and 
frequent prayer, preferred that in- 
vitation to one from Paisley re- 
ceived about the same time, he 
was ordained in July of the same 
year, Messrs, Ewing, Wilson, 
Robertson, and Sim, taking part 
in the service.—The church then 
consisted of thirty members of 
that in Innerkip, under the pas« 
toral care of Mr. George Robert- 
son, who had ‘ separated in love 
and with mutual regret from their 
brethren, and formed themselves 
into a distinct church, with a view 
to the furtherance of the Gospel.’ 
This was his only pastoral charge 
from that time till his death. 

‘In November of the same 
year, he was united in marriage to 
the object of his affections for- 
merly mentioned. Of this union 
he himself, in the MS. repeatedly 
alluded to, speaks in the strongest 
terms of affectionate delight, and 
of lively gratitude to that God 
whose hand he was accustomed in 
every thing to acknowledge, It 
had been formed in his fear, and 
therefore gave fair promise of mu- 
tual happiness; and it may be 
well for professed believers, of 
both sexes, to mark the following 
sentence :—‘ At an early period of 
his Christian course, the writer had 
been taught that much-neglected 
part of our Lord’s will, that Chris- 
tians should ‘ marry only in the 
Lord ;’ and it so happened, that 
in several houses, where he had 
lodged, he had witnessed the un- 
happy effects of inattention to this 
rule. —lt is matter of amazement, 
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indeed, that there should ever 
have been more than one opinion 
either as to the existence and ex- 
plicitness of the rule, or as to its 
obvious and divine propriety, in 
every view of the relation which 
it is possible to take. 

** It is unnecessary, as it would 
be tedious, to enter into any detail 
of the particulars of Mr. Hercus's 
domestic life and ministerial career, 
while resident in Greenock. His 
own and Mrs. H.’s. personal and 
domestic trials were various and 
heavy; and on some occasions 
they were rendered peculiarly 
severe, by their being, in a great 
measure incapacitated by them 
from administering actively to each 
other's comfort. Under them all, 
however, they enjoyed the strong 
supports of the gospel; of which 
the consolations were doubled by 
mutual participation. Repeatedly, 
under severe attacks of disease, 
was Mrs. H.’s life despaired of, 
and the melancholy result of one 
of these attacks was the almost 
entire privation of sight during the 
last seven or eight years of her 
earthly course. The illness of 
which she died, commenced in the 
beginning of November, 1828, 
and terminated fatally on the 5th 
of December, 1829. In reference 
to this event, Mr. H. says—* Ten- 
derly as he loved her, and earnestly 
as he had prayed for her recovery, 
ne the writer could not weep at 

er death, because he felt bound 
to thank that merciful God who 
had delivered her from such a fear- 
ful load of sorrow, pain, and dis- 
tress. His tears, however, bave 
flowed plentifully since.’ 

“I cannot withbold the reflec- 
tions of my departed friend on a 
very interesting occasion, the re- 
covery of his eldest son, John, 
then sixteen years of age, in June 
1825, from a state of suspended 
animation, arising from his having 
fallen, unobserved, off the quay, 
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and having remained under water, 
his head sticking in the mud at 
the bottom, from ten (as was 
thought) to fifteen or twenty mi- 
nutes, All the circumstances, 
which cannot here be detailed, 
were singularly providential; and 
his restoration was reckoned, by 
the medical gentlemen who at- 
tended, ‘a case among a thousand.’ 
* Hisfather’ (I write from the MS.) 
‘was at Inverness when the acci- 
dent happened, and on his way 
thither had to endure the pain of 
witnessing the accidental death of 
a fine boy about twelve years of 
age. His father was bringing him 
and an elder brother home from 
Glasgow, where they had been 
for their education; and when 
within sight of his father’s house 
he perished. It was heart-rending 
to witness the parental yearnings 
of the bereaved parent over the 
remaining son, as he pressed him 
to his bosom. And who can de- 
scribe the feelings of the poor 
mother, when the sad tidings 
reached her ears! Jittle did the 
writer think, at the time, a similar 
scene was so near his own door, 
In the one case, every means used 
to save life completely failed, 
though many saw the accident; 
and in the other, the means were 
completely successful, though no 
one saw it take place. ‘ One is 
taken, and the other left.—The 
coincidence was very striking; 
and J add what immediately fol- 
lows, because it indicates points of 
character, which serve to endear 
the writer to every one whose heart 
is the seat either of piety or of the 
tender affections of domestic life : 
—‘ The feelings of the grateful 
father may be more easily conceived 
than expressed, when tidings of 
the Lord's sparing and delivering 
mercy reached him, It was al- 
ways a source of exquisite delight 
to him, to return to the bosom of 
his dear family, when at any time 
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duty called him away from them 
for a season; but on the present 
occasion, both parents shed tears 
of joy and gratitude. Their united 


thanksgivings ascended to the 
throne of grace, while they viewed 
the spared object of their mutual 
affection with peculiar and inde- 
scribable interest. The solemn 
eveut was improved the Sabbath 
after his return home, in a dis- 
course founded on Amos iii. 6, 
‘Shall a trumpet be blown in the 
city, and the people not be afraid ? 
Shall there be evil in the city, and 
the Lord hath not done it? and 
the 13th of June has ever since 
been held as a day of memorial 
in the family.’ 

“« Tt was in the night between 
the 28th and 29th of September, 
1827, that Mr. H. was seized by 
that paralytic stroke, which, de- 
priving him of the use of his left 
side, and partially affecting. his 
speech and recollection, unfitted 
him for a considerable time for the 
duties of his ministry and of active 
life in general. The disorder, 
while it produced an indescribable 
‘ bearing down of the animal spi- 
rits,’ a sinking and oppression, of 
which I have heard him say he 
could convey no conception, did 
not at all interfere with the spi- 
ritual confidence of his soul to- 
wards God. ‘His mind,’ as he 
himself expresses it, ‘ was kept in 
perfect peace, as to the grand 

cint of acceptance with God, 
hat passage was constantly in 
his mind and in his mouth—‘ I 


know whom I have believed, and: 


am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed 
to him, against that day.’’—It was 
then that he and his beloved 
artner felt so much their own 
ehilaitad, and mourned in turn 
over their mutual inability to 
assist each other. 
‘© Lt would be doing injustice to 
his memory, and no less injustice 
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to the friends who at the time dis- 
played the kind interest they felt 
in his own and his family’s situ- 
ation, were I not to insert the fol- 
lowing expression of the effects 
produces by such kindness, upon 

is susceptible spirit;—* The uni- 
form kindness and sympathy of 
Christian friends experienced on 
such occasions, was often the 
cause of mutual thanksgivings to 
God, and excited to prayer ou 
their account, Their love was 
manifested ‘not in word and in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth.’ 
The liberality of Christians, of 
different denominations, was fre- 
quently shown; and the very 
striking and unexpected display 
of this liberality in the very hand- 
some subscription that was raised 
for his dear partner and children, 
when there was every reason to 
fear that he might be cut off, or 
laid aside from usefulness, was 
positively overpowering to the 
writer, and more than his weaken- 
ed nerves could well bear at the 
time. It has been his happy lot 
to live and labour among a kind 
and affectionate people; and he 
pe re in having this opportunity 
of publicly testifying the deep and 
abiding sense he cherishes of his 
obligations to all his kind friends.’ 

** The account given by Mr. H. 
of his wife’s last illness and death, 
is very interesting; and, as all 
must come to the same solemn 
circumstances, the mention of a 
few particulars may be for comfort 
and edification to God’s children, 
and for salutary admonition to 
others.—‘ Though Mrs. H. long 
walked humbly with her God, and 
circumspectly before men, yet her 
confidence was not so strong, nor 
her joy so great, as might have 
been expected, This arose, in a 
great measure, from the deep sense 
she had of her own vileness, and 
shortcomings in every duty, She 
was too conscientious to utter with 
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her mouth what she did not feel in 
her heart. She was jealous over 
herself with a godly jealousy. 
And yet, perhaps, her views were 
too limited of the boundless love 
and mercy of God, and of the all- 
sufficient atonement and interces- 
sion of Jesus. Not that she was 
without hope and comfort; but 
her joy and peace in believing did 
not abound so much as could be 
wished. She was rather disposed 
to be anxious and troubled about 
the concerns of her family and 
children; and death was not con- 
templated with that steady confi- 
dence which faith in the triumphs 
of a risen and glorified Saviour 
warrants. As she drew toward 
her latter end, however, there was 
a mighty and a happy improve- 
ment in these respects. She was 
most happily delivered from all 
anxious fears and cares; and her 
peace and. joy abounded. Her 
mind was gradually and com- 
pletely weaned from the things of 
time, and prepared for that eter- 
nity on which she was about to 
enter,. Her views of the bound- 
less love of God, and of the glory 
and grace of the adorable Re- 
deemer, were greatly expanded, 
and her evidences of personal 
interest in Christ greatly brighten- 
ed, For some months previous to 
her death, she was in a most de- 
lightful frame of mind. There was 
an humble but steady hope in the 
rich mercy of God through Christ 
Jesus; a firm and unshaken re- 
liance on the Redeemer’s merits ; 
a resting on Him as the true and 


only foundation ; a trusting in his - 


finished. work, his perfect righte- 
ousness,— which gave a_ secret 
calm, an abiding tranquillity, to 
the mind. It was ‘kept in per- 
fect. peace, being stayed upon 
God: her. Saviour.’ Death was 
contemplated without dismay, and 
Heaven was longed for as her 
home, Nor did this arise from 
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any peculiar anxiety to be deli- 
vered from pain and suffering. 
Her patience, and meekness, and 
resignation to the divine will, were 
most conspicuous. Many precious 
words dropped from her lips; and 
much more would have been said, 
had the feelings of the writer per- 
mitted him to listen to it: but, 
from the nature of his complaint, 
he was often obliged to leave the 
room, to give vent to his grief. 
On the 20th of October, she had a 
severe spasm, which she feared 
might issue in immediate death ; 
when she expressed herself to the 
following effect, and with an 
energy far beyond what was ordi- 
nary to her :—‘ This God is our 
God for ever and ever; he will 
be our guide even unto death,— 
yea, and through death. He is 
all my salvation, and all my de- 
sire. Whom have I in heaven 
but thee? and there is none upon 
earth that I desire beside thee. 
I love my husband, I love my 
children, and my friends; but I 
love Christ above all. My soul 
cleaves to him. My anchor-hold 
is firm,—firm in Him. Surely 
he will never leave, he will never, 
never disappoint me; I am will- 
ing to go, but content to stay. 
O! these poor dear children, how 
I feel for them! If I am spared, 
1 must speak more oe to them 
than ever. O! I could wish to 
see them all effectually turned to 
the Lord, before I go hence and 
be no more.’—On another occa- 
sion, she said, with a tone of 
chastened but firm confidence, ‘ I 
am not ashamed; for I know 
whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed to 
him against that day.’ And when 
asked what she had committed tu 
him, she replied,—‘* My soul and 
my body, my husband and .m 

children, and the Church of God,’ 
—On the 5th of November, (the 
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day after an operation,) she was 
extremely weak ; and this happen- 
ing to be the anniversary of her 
marriage day, she was reminded 
of it; when. she said, with great 
meekness. and seeming sincerity, 
—‘ I] feel as well pleased with the 
dealings of God to me this day as 
I did that day.’—About a week 
afterward, when asked how she 
felt at the prospect of parting with 
her husband, she replied —‘ I feel 
this. to be the tenderest of all 
earthly ties; but I can cheerfully 
resign my husband to that God 
who gave him. When my brother 
and I lived together, he used to 
say that) he thought ours the most 
comfortable state, as there were 
fewer ties when we came to die: 
but L now find it is easy with the 
Lord to support the mind under 
the breaking up of the tenderest 
ties, and to make us willing to 
resign all things into his hands.’ 
—That passage dwelt much on 
her mind, and she frequently re- 
peated. it, ‘He is a Rock, his 
work. is perfect, all his ways are 
judgment ; a God of truth, and 
without iniquity, just and right is 
he.’—Christ became increasingly 
precious, to her, iv the glory of his 
person, io the offices he sustains, 
and in the unspeakable blessings 
he bestows on his believing peo- 
ple; and she often repeated that 
passage, ‘ He is the chief among 
ten thousand, and altogether love- 
ly.’—The last portion of scripture 
the writer heard her intelligibly 
utter was—‘ This God is our Ged 
for ever and ever,’ &c. | She 
then repeated the last verse of 
that. beautiful hymn, beginning, 
‘ Awake, my soul, in joyful 
lays,’ &c. 

‘Then let me mount and soar away 

To the bright world of endless day, 

And sing, with vaptare dod tarprice, 

His loving-kindness in the skies.’ 


— An esteemed Christian friend 
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afterward heard her repeat these 
words,—* Having a desire to de- 
part and to be with Christ, which 
is far better,’—which were the last 
she intelligibly uttered.’ 

** I cannot imagine any of my 
readers displeased with me for 
having thus far departed from the 
direct record of the particulars of 
our departed brother’s own history, 
as to introduce these touching and 
cheering circumstances in the last 
days of une whom he felt to be a 
part of himself; circumstances, 
from which much may be itiferred 
of Ais character, as well as of hers. 
—And now I must hasten to the 
last scene of his own pilgrimage. 
He so far recovered, through the 
good hand of his God upon him, 
trom the effects of the first attack 
of his disorder, as to be able to re. 
sume his labours, and to continue 
them for some time, with a con- 
stancy and an energy that were 
matter of surprise to every one. 
But he lived under the habitual 
anticipation of sudden dissolution, 
an anticipation confirmed by oc- 
casional slight threatenings of the 
return of his distemper. This: an- 
ticipation he strongly expressed, 
at the close of a ‘speech charac 
terized by unusual ardour of feel- 
ing, at the meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union, which was held in 
Glasgow on the evening of April 8, 
in the current year—*F live,’ said 
he, ‘daily under the sentence of 
death, the very nature of death is 
in my disorder,—God (he con- 
tinued) would soon call him: out 
of time into eternity, He had 
laboured for Christ twenty-four 
years; and during the short time 
it might now please God to spare 
him here, he wished to labour with 

reater earnestness than ever he 
ad done before. He begged the 
indulgence of bis brethren for ad- 
dressing them so; but as it was 
his impression that he was ad- 
dressing them for the last time, he 
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ho to be indulged.—This an- 
ticipation was in six short weeks 
oidlined On Thursday evening, 
the 13th of May, he went to 
the weekly Church-meeting in his 
usual health. Mr. Kerr, from 
Shetland, having given the exhor- 
tation, he himself concluded by 
prayer, with much animation and 
devout and earnest freedom. 
Having requested the members of 
the Church to remain after the 
congregation had retired, for the 
consideration of two applications 
for admission to fellowship, he 
sat down. But after strangers 
had withdrawn, he continued to 
keep his seat; and at length 
whispered to Mr. Kerr that he 
felt uowell, and that the cases of 
application had better stand over 
uit next week. When one of the 
brethren went up to the desk to 
inquire how he felt, he said he 
could not tell, but that the reports 
on the cases had better be taken 
now. Another, however, on going 
up and feeling his pulse, expressed 
his apprehensions that his state 
was more alarming than had been 
supposed. The friend that had 
gone first up was by this time 
away for medical aid. It was 
then that to his daughter, on her 
affectionately asking him how he 
felt, he replied, in the few but 
memorable words,—-‘ My Dear, 
ALL IS WELL.’ He spoke no 
more. The medical gentlemen 
were soon on the spot. He was 
bled copiously in the Vestry ; and 
afterwards conveyed home in a 
carriage. But, in spite of all the 
means of excitement resorted to, 
his insensibility, so far as external 

rances indicated, continued 
ill the last. He drew his parting 
breath at five o’clock of the fol- 
lowing morning. 

** Of ten children, three died in 
early infancy, and one was still- 
born. May the six who survive 
emulate, under the influence of 
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promised grace, the faith and 
piety, and all the Christian ex- 
cellencies, of their departed pa- 
rents; that, when they themselves 
shall be called hence, they may 
follow them to the inheritance of 
the promises ;—that so father, and 
mother, and children, united in 
Christ, may 


‘form a family anew, 
Unbroken Tn the skies |’” 
Our readers will be pleased 
with Dr. Wardlaw’s portrait of 
the character of Mr. Hercus, which 
forms the closing part of the Ser- 
mon. 
‘* He was distinguished by his 
al pi This lay at the 
foundation of his whole character. 
This was the root, from which a 
living influence ascended and dif- 
fused itself through all its ramifi- 
cations. He was a godly man. 
His piety was enlightened and 
fervent, equally removed from the 
false fire of enthusiasm on the one 
hand, and from the coldness of 
formality on the other. He was 
devout; but his religion consisted 
not in mere devotion, It was a 
practical principle. Jt manifested 
itself in the conscientious obser- 
vance of all the personal virtues 
and of all the claims and charities 
of social life; in temperance, in- 
tegrity, and kindness; in a ten- 
derness. of conscience, which 
shrunk from the appearance of 
evil, and trembled, with delicate 
sensitiveness, at the thought of 
any thing said or done by him 
giving occasion to the adversary 
to speak reproachfully, or to 
‘blaspheme that worthy Name 
by which he was called.’ This 
would have been ‘as a sword in 
his bones.’ The priaciples of god- 
liness were uot only professed and 
officially publi by him ;. they 
entered into all his conduct; they 
diffused their hallowed influence 
over his entire character and over 
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every scene of life-——There was 
aboat him no simulation ; but an 
honest ingenuousness of disposi- 
tion, and unaffected simplicity of 
manners :—an ingenuousness and 
simplicity, however, not unasso- 
ciated with prudence, but knowing 
when to speak, and when to be 
silent. A temper, naturally, I 
should presume, somewhat ardent, 
was repressed and regulated by 
steady principle, and left nothing 
perceptible (unless, when under 
the influence of disease) but kindly 
warmth of heart. 

“In domestic life, religious 
ptinciple, having (as it always 
ought to do) united with love in 
the selection of his companion for 
life, and the formation of his con- 
jugal union, presided over and 
sanctified all its subsequent inter- 
course. He was a tenderly af- 
fectionate husband and parent, 


‘ruling his children and his own 
household well,’ neither capri- 


ciously severe nor injudiciously 
indulgent;—in his domestic eco- 
nomy solicitous to keep all clear 
with the world, and to act fally 
up to the apostolic precept—‘ Owe 
no man any thing ;”—in seasons 
of trial, recognising, with stead- 
fast faith, the hand of his heavenly 
Father, bowing’ submissively to 
that hand under whatever affected 
himself personally, and, in the 
afflictions of his family, discover- 
ing, in union with the pious sub- 
mission of the Christian, afl the 
roe Se tenderness of a hus- 
éatid a father’s heart. The 
recognition of God, indeed, in all 
things, whether in the form of 
blessing, or of chastisement, was 
to him the relish of every comfort, 
and the solace of every woe.— His 
paternal solicitude for the spiritual 
interests of his children was earnest 
and ex lary ; and growing as 
he edrasend Hd life, ie rts devat 
so tender and so strong as when 
he was about to leave them. 
N.S. NO. 70. 
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“He was a warm and steady 
friend. I speak from personal 
experience; and I may say of 
him now, what I have said else- 
where, that to know him was either 
to love him or to argue ourselves 
unamiable. Nor was he one of 
those characters which are plausi- 
ble and attractive at first, but, in 
“ys manyger aus they come to be 

nown, lose their hold of your 
affections ; towards him, attach- 
ment grew with growing acquaint- 
ance; the better he was known, 
the more he was loved.— His 
friendships, tov, though ardent, 
were faithful. They would not 
allow him to ‘ suffer sin’ upon the 
objects of his regard: and his ad- 
monitions, accordingly, when he 
felt them necessary, were not those 
of an intermeddling officiousness, 
but administered with all the hesi- 
tating reluctance of genuine affec- 
tion.—In the social intercourse of 
life, there was nothing about him 
of the sombre or morose ; but his 
hilarity never descended to levity, 
and was uniformly ready to give 
place to what was serious and 
useful. In religious conversation, 
indeed, he might justly be said to 
be in his proper element. He 
was no man of strife; but slow to 
take offence, and slow to give it; 
himself always disposed to recon- 
ciliation, when any misonder- 
standing had unfortunately arisen; 
and, with a heart oppressed by 
the unseemly discords of others, 
especially of the friends of Jesus, 
delighted, when it lay in his 
power, to ‘fulfil the duty of the 
peace-maker. 

‘As a minister of Christ, le 
had a strong and abiding impres- 
sion of the solemn nature of his 
trust; an imptession which would 
never allow him to trifle with an: 
of its duties. The glory of his 
Divine Master, and thé salvation 
of immortal souls, weré his habi- 
tual aim. Kwowing that ‘to seek 

3U 
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and to save that which was lost,’ 
was the great design for which 
the Redeemer came into the world 
and endured all his sufferings, he 
dared not, as a servant of his, 
allow any different or inferior end 
to engage the energies of his mi- 
nistry. His preaching was full of 
Christ. Deeply convinced that 
nothing but the great essential 
truths of the Gospel would either 
honour Christ or save souls, he 
acted upon Paul’s determination, 
‘not to know any thing’ amongst 
his hearers, ‘save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.’ 1 Cor. ii, 2. 
With this determination was asso- 
ciated another part of the same 
Apostle’s example, — ‘ keeping 
back nothing that was profitable,’ 
and ‘not shunning to declare the 
whole counsel of God,’—His 
heart was in his work. In the 
language of Paul, he ‘ served 
God with his spirit in the gospel 
of his Son.’ His ministry, ac- 
cordingly, was no sinecure. He 
never spared himself, or declined 
any opportunity of preaching 
which it was at all in his power to 
embrace ; but ‘instant in season 
and out of season,’ (that is, with- 
out regard to his own conve- 
nience), he showed, in all his 
labours, whether at home or 
abroad, his willingness to ‘ spend 
and be spent’ for Christ. Plain 
and earnest simplicity was the 
ape character of his preaching. 

nostentatious and unpretending, 
he knew his powers, and he used 
them well. A diligent student of 
the divine word, and, I believe 
eminently, a man of prayer, his 
simple aim was ‘ by manifestation 
of the truth to commend himself 
to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.’ Studying with 
self-application, he ministered the 
bread of life to others with a 
sweet relish of it on his own 
spiritual taste. Though his mi- 
nistry had always been distin. 


A brief Memoir of the Rev, John Hercus, 
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guished by unaffected earnestness, 
yet the fervour of his spirit in- 
creased after the time when the 
hand of God was laid upon him: 
then, more than ever before, he 
spoke of the things of God asa 
dying man to dying men, with the 
weight of eternity upon his spirit, 
and the anticipation of his final 
account ever before him. 

““As a Pastor, he ‘ watched 
for your souls, as one who had to 
give account.’ He ‘ taught pub- 
licly, and from house to house,’ 
anxious to be able to ‘ take you 
to record,’ as did the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, ‘ that he was clear 
from the blood of all men.’—He 
showed a zealous solicitude for 
the purity of Church-fellowship ; 
influenced, in his carefulness to 
maintain it, by a united regard for 
the glory of Christ, the spiritual 
prosperity of the body, the best 
interests of the applicants them- 
selves, and the benefit of an ob- 
servant world. In the exercise of 
discipline, when it came to be his 
painful duty, in concert with the 
church, to exercise it, he united 
faithfulness and tenderness, lean- 
ing to the side of charity, but not 
allowing charity to blind his judg- 
ment, and degenerate into credu- 
lous weakness. 

** He excelled as a visitor of 
the sick, and a comforter of the 
mourners. His heart was tender. 
He wept with those that wept; 
and his own experience of divine 
consolations he turned to account 
for the benefit of others, ‘com- 
forting those who were in any 
trouble with the comforts where- 
with he himself was comforted of 
God.’ He thus acquired skill in 
this interesting department of mi- 
nisterial duty. And in the dis- 
charge of it, his attentions were 
far from being confined to those 
of his own flock. They had a 
wider range. Wherever there was 
distress, he was always forward to 
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wait upon and to soothe it; and 
all felt that his visits, solicited or 
unsolicited, were the dictate, not 
of an officious obtrusiveness, or a 
pitiful love of popularity, but of 
genuine undissembled kindness 
and sympathy. 

‘He was no bigot.—He was 
true, indeed, to the principles of 
his own religious connexion, nor 
did he weakly undervalue and 
make light of them, as if nothing 
in which he differed from other 
bodies of Christians was of any 
moment. But he was charitable 
in his judgments, and comprehen- 
sive in his Christian affections, 
never placing points of difference 
above points of agreement, but 
loving all that loved Christ, and 
delighting to unite with them in 
every effort for the glory of their 
common Lord, or for the promo- 
tion of the temporal or spiritual 
benefit of men, in which union 
was possible without a compro- 
mise of principle. All the bene- 
volent institutions of the town, 
whether instituted for local pur- 
poses, or as auxiliary to Societies 
of a wider range of beneficence, 
will bear witness to the cheerful- 
ness, the constancy, and the effi- 
ciency of his co-operation. By 
those who had the best oppor- 
tunies of knowing him, it has been 
said (and it is an excellence of a 
high order) that he did much and 
spoke little about it. He was a 
stranger to the bustling officious- 
ness of one who seeks the honour 
that cometh from men, and, even 
when he might have claimed the 
merit of an originator, instead of 
obtruding his own name on public 
notice, seemed to forget self, and 
to guide his conduct by no con- 
sideration but one—how the end 
might be most effectually attained. 
His fellow-servants in the minis- 
try, of all denominations, will, I 
am confident, attest, with one 
voice, his freedom from the little- 
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ness of jealousy, and from all the 
suspicion and illiberality of party- 
spirit. He was neither jealous of 
others, nor was there any thing in 
his conduct that could render 
others jealous of him, 

** Thus, loving all, he was by all 
beloved. Few ever enjoyed a 
larger share of general esteem ; an 
esteem participated alike by Chris- 
tians of all denominations, and 
testified both by word and by 
deed: and few ever left behind 
them a reputation more thoroughly 
unblemished, or a ministry of 
which the close was more sincerely 
and deeply lamented.—‘ Woe un- 
to you,’ said Jesus, ‘ when all men 
shall speak well of you.’ But 
that woe was denounced upon 
men-pleasers; upon unfaithful 
servants, who perverted the mes- 
sages of Heaven itito conformity 
to the likings of their hearers, who 
sought human favour for the sake 
of their own profit, who ‘ loved 
the praise of men more than the 
praise of God.’ The estimation 
in which our beloved friend was 
held was widely different indeed 
from this. It was the estimation 
at which every servant and every 
follower of Jesus ought to aim,— 
the estimation of CONSISTENCY ; 
a testimony in the consciences of 
the men of the world to the ex- 
cellence of his character, in spite 
of their aversion to his principles, 
—and a testimony in the affections 
of all the friends of the Redeemer, 
of all who love his Name, his 
truth, and his likeness.” 

As the church at Greenock is, 
at the present time, the scene of an 
interesting revival of religion, we 
are happy to present our readers 
with an account drawn up by one 
of its esteemed deacons for our 


use, 

«In the year 1828, the church 
in Greenock, then under the pas- 
toral care of Mr. Hercus, received 
only two additions to its number, 
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and in that year five members died, 
Mr. Hercus regarding this fact, 
together with the low state of reli- 
gion in the church, coldness aad 
indifference having to a great 
extent prevailed, was very much 
depressed. He therefore, at the 
close of that year, after consulting 
some of the deacons, proposed 
that an additional prayer-meeting 
should be held weekly, which the 
church approving, they met ac- 
cordingly the first Tuesday in 
January, 1829, and continued to 
meet weekly throughout the year 
in special prayer for the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. Only two, 
however, were added to the church 
in that year, while three more 
were removed by death; thus, at 
the commencement of 1830, we 
were four less in number than at 
the commencement of 1828. Our 
state, however, looked better, the 
coldness and indifference formerly 
manifested, had begunto disappear. 
About the middle of January last, 
Mr. Fraser, of New York, came 
among us quite unexpectedly, and 
continued in Greenock for seven 
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or eight weeks, preaching in almost 
every pulpit in the town, and from 
house to house. His labours 
were very much blessed in the 
experience of many, but it is sup- 
posed that most of those brought 
under deep impressions belonged 
to Mr. Hercus’s congregation. 

The effect of this visit has evi- 
dently been the revival of religion 
among the members of the church, 
and a spirit of inquiry among the 
hearers; many are coming forward 
to join the church, and giving 
pleasing evidence that they have 
passed from death unto life ; since 
the commencement of March last, 
we have had thirty-four additions 
to the church ; on Lord’s-day, Au- 
gust 22, eight young persons, and 
two old persons joined the church; 
two of these were only thirteen 
years of age, and one female above 
eighty. I have not time to say 
more at present, only the work is 
still going on, and, I trust, will 
continue; will you give us your 
prayers, and tell all the good 
people among you to give us 
theirs.” 





THE PRINCIPLES OF CONGREGATIONAL NONCONFORMITY, 


CONTAINED IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE INDEPENDENTS OF THE NORTH 
AND NORTH-WEST OF IRELAND, BY AN ASSOCIATION OF THEIR PASTORS. 


BeLovep Breturen,—lIn ad- 
dressing you, we neither claim nor 
exercise authority. We unite, 
merely as individuals, to submit 
to your consideration such thoughts 
as may be conducive to the inte- 
rests of our body. Both the im- 
portance of those principles we 
profess, and the inspired evidence 
on which we found them, seem to 
call us to this duty. We plead 
for the spirituality of the Saviour’s 
kingdom, and the original simpli- 
city of its ordinances;—for the 
vigilant exercise of Christian dis- 
cipline ;—for the purity of Chris- 
tian fellowship, the high obligatious 


of brotherly love, and the neces- 
sity of mutual sympathy and care; 
—for every church of Christ being 
a society to promote the interests 
of godliness within itself, and to 
disseminate the truths of the gospel 
amongst the ungodly around them. 

These are principles which should 
make us examples to all. If fully 
acted on, they will render our 
churches prosperous, and make us 
ornaments of the gospel. But 
they are principles that assume a 
knowledge of those views of 
church-government, which distin- 
guish us as a body. They are 
founded on the peculiar tenets of 
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Independency. Only those acting 
on Congregational ordercan rightly 
appreciate them, or reduce them to 
practice. 

Independency is more valuable 
than is generally conceived. What 
enhances its worth is its moral 
influence on character. It is not 
a dry theory respecting church 
government: it is a system of 
things established by God for 
prmerving and increasing life and 

oliness and comfort in Christian 
communities, Pulling up ‘roots 
of bitterness,” and excluding the 
unregenerated trom a church’s fel- 
lowship, it protects the institutions 
of the Gospel from moral cor- 
ruption; and making each member 
of a church responsible for all, 
and all responsible for each, it 
stimulates to mutual exhortation, 
and makes believers helpers of one 
another’s faith and joy. 

Will you bear with us then, 
dear brethren, while we refresh 
your memory with a brief state- 
ment of its principles, and affec- 
tionately call your attention to 
some instances in which they are 
occasionally violated. In the pre- 
sent address we shall confine our- 
selves to the first of these topics, 
leaving the second to be brought 
before you on a future occasion.— 
The first principle of Indepen- 
dency is, 

1. That each church or congre- 
gation is complete within itself. 

It was so with the primitive 
churches, No two or more of 
them were under ove jurisdiction, 
or had a common name. Every 
congregation is called a church; 
and when two or more are spoken 
of, they are called churches. We 
read of ‘‘the church at Jerusa- 
lem,” ‘‘ the church at Antioch,” 
‘*the church at Ephesus,” “ the 
church at Thessalonica,” the church 
in such a house or such a city.* 





* Acts xi. 22. xv. 4. xiii. 1. Rev. ii. 1. 
1 Thess. i. 1. Col. iy. 15. _Philem. 2. 
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These were single congregations, 
But when more are referred to, we 
read of ‘* the churches of Judea,” 
the churches of Galatia,” ‘‘ the 
churches of Asia.”* These, as 
situated in the same country or 
province, would have been called, 
io modern phrase, ‘‘ the church of 
Judea,” “ the church of Galatia,” 
‘the church of Asia.” But there 
is nothing analogous to this lan- 
guage in Scripture. Even two 
congregations in the same city, are 
mentioned as distinct and uncon- 
nected. ‘* The church at Rome,” 
and ‘the church in the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla,” were in the 
same town,t perhaps in adjoining 
streets. Cenchrea was the sea- 
port of Corinth; yet ‘the church 
at Corinth,” aad ‘‘the church at 
Cenchrea,” were mutually inde- 
pendent, 

Thereare only two sensesia which 
the word ‘‘ church” occurs in the 
New Testament: it either means, 
all the redeemed in heaven and 
earth, or a single assembly of be- 
lievers, meeting in some stated 
place to observe divine ordinances ;|| 
—it never means several congre- 
gations situated in the same coun- 
try, or placed under a common 
superintendence, 

2. A church or congregation has 
no ruler but its own pastor or 
pastors, and is amenable to no 
earthly tribunal. 

The case of the church at An- 
tioch is no exception.§ They re- 
ferred to the church at Jerusalem 
respecting a mere historical fact. 
All they asked was, whether their 
sister church had actually sent out 
certain men as preachers, and 
whether they knew that these men 





* 1 Thess. ii, 14. Gal. i. 2. Rev. i. 
4, 11. 
"+ Rom. xvi. 1,2. 1 Cor. xvi. 19, com- 
pared with Rom. xvi. 3. 
t 1 Cor.i.2. Rom. xvi. 1. 
ij Heb xii. 28. Acts xi. 26. ii, 46, 47. 


§ Acts xv. 
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taught Judaism.* Their reference 
was not an appeal: it was a mere 
request for information. Its ob- 
ject was not to obtain a decision 
on points of doctrine, but to secure 
the concurrence of a neighbouring 
church in detecting the errors of 
ersons who had walked with it 
in the fellowship of the Gospel, 
and whom it had sanctioned as 
preachers of truth. As far as doc- 
trine was concerned, the assembly 
of Jerusalem acted as inspired men 
—they spake as inspired—‘ it 
seemed good,” say they, “ to the 
Holy Ghost and to us.”+ It was 
the mere matter of fact, and that 
alone,—the fact of certain men 
from the metropolis having taught 
error,—that both churches had to 
do with, the one in its reference, 
and the other in its consultation.t{ 





* Acts xv. 1, 2, compared with 23, 24, 

+t Acts xv. 28, 29. 

¢ It is remarkable that the assembly at 
Jerusalem has been appealed to by Pres- 
byterians, E , and Roman Ca- 
tholics, as the grand authority for their 
respective forms of church government. 
The Roman Catholics contend that it was 
a general council, and adduce it as a 
proof that such a court amongst them- 
selves is both scriptural and infallible. 
The Episco; view it as having been 
a “‘ convocation of clergy,” as evidence of 
this being the high court of the church, 
and as asserting the right of diocesan 
bishops to succeed the apostles, and pre- 
side over the clergy’s deliberations. e 
Presbyterians regard it as the first “‘ ge- 
neral synod” or “ national assembly,” argue 
that it was composed of delegates from 
various presbyteries throughout the coun- 


try, and view it as authority for the re- 
presentatives of co tions “in synod 
assembled,” to and issue decrees 


from which there is no appeal. Several 
clauses in the narrative, however, seem 
irreconcileable with the interpretations of 
all the three parties. “Then it pleased 
the tles and elders, with the whole 
chen (at Jerusalem) to send chosen 
men of their own company to Antioch ;” 
—‘ The apostles, and elders, and brethren, 
send Frcs unto the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles:” —*‘ It seemed good 
unto us (the apostles, and elders, and 
brethren ) being assembled with one accord 
to send chosen men unto you with our 
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This, then, is no exception to 
the general rule, that no church is 
amenable to any earthly tribunal, 
—a rule which is uniformly re- 
cognized in the word of God. 
Though Paul was an Apostle, an 
inspired man, an universal bishop, 
one having an inspection of all 
the communities of the faithful,* 
he did not dictate to the church of 
Corinth,—he did not exercise au- 
thority over them,—he did not 
command even in such a glaring 
case as that of the incestuous 
person,—he merely, as the mouth 
of God, declared the divine mind, 
and said, ‘‘ When ye are gathered 
together, deliver such an one unto 
Satan.”+| The government was 
wholly within the church itself,— 
it was not in the hands of even an 
pyar: and much less of a number 
of uninspired men ;{—it was en- 
tirely with those who were exe- 
cutive rulers in the Corinthian 
church :—the injunction was, “ de- 
liver YE such an one.” 

The first churches were all en- 
joined to obey them that had 
the rule over them.|| But who 
were these? Men who watched 
for their souls as those that must 
give account ;—they were their 
pastors. Each pastor was the 
only ruler of his charge ; and him 
cbutiely were they commanded 
to obey. 

The seven churches of Asia, 
though in the same province, and 
one another’s neighbourhood, were 
not connected except by mutual 
recognition. Their angels or mi- 
nisters were addressed separately, 
and were not regarded as involved 
in either their mutual errors or 
their mutual excellencies.4 If all 





beloved Barnabas and Paul.” Acts xv- 
22, 23, 25. 

* 1 Cor. vii. 17. 2 Cor. xi. 28. 

+ 1 Cor. v. 4, 5. 

¢ 2 Cor. ii. 10. 1 Cor. v. 12. 

|| Heb. xiii. 17. 1 Thess. v. 12. 

§ Rev. ii. 1, 8, 12, 18; iii. 1,7, 14. 
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the seven had been a presbytery 
or a diocese, they would have been 
censured as a body. But each 
pastor or angel, was censured or 
eulogized only for himself ;— 
plainly assuming that each had 
jurisdiction exclusively in his own 
church or congregation, and that 
he was the only earthly ruler of 
the community to which he be- 
longed. 

3. Pastors of churches are only 
executive rulers: —they have no 
power to make regulations of their 
own :—they rule simply by applying 
the laws of Christ. 

All ministers of primitive churches 
were commanded to act only by 
those laws which were ordained in 
every church.* The apostle, in 
organizing a congregation, stated 
the principles by which acts of 
discipline, and the observance of 
ordinances were to be regulated ;— 
and these formed the only ap- 
proved regulations for their entire 
procedure.t 

When a church acted on the 
principle of expediency, it was 
censured, and called on to retract 
and reform.t No peculiarity of 
circumstances justified human in- 
novation. By altering, setting 
aside, or adding to the laws of 
Christ, a public sin was committed, 
and corruption introduced. The 
mere mode of receiving the Lord’s 
Supper,—altered by the Corin- 
thian church, from communicating 
in a body to communicating ‘ one 
after another,”—was rebuked by 
Paul, and denounced as a breach 
of Christ’s laws and the order of 
his churches.|| 

Even when no law had as yet 
been given which applied to a 
case that came before a church, 





* 1 Cor. vii. 17. Matt. xx. 25, 26. 

+ 1 Cor. iv. 17. 2 Thess. iii. 14, 
1 Cor. xiv. 36,37. xi.2. Thess. ii. 7. 

t 1 Cor. xi. 16,17. 2 Cor. ii. 5. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 26—28. 

|| 1 Cor. xi, 21, 33, 
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man was not permitted to state his 
opinion, nor the congregation al- 
lowed to settle it by expediency : 
an appeal was made to an apostle 
to declare the inspired law.* Be- 
fore the canon was completed, 
churches often applied to know 
the divine mind. Cases occurred 
for the deciding of which they had 
no rule; and these they repite- 
sented to the apostles, with a re- 
quest to announce the principles 
by which. congregations should 
settle them. In no instance, there- 
fore, were the pastors of churches 
more than merely executive rulers ; 
in no instance, not even the most 
trivial, was a church permitted to 
make regulations for itself. 

4. Members of churches judge of 
the application of . the laws of 
Christ : they do this when assembled 
together; and, according to their 
judgment, the pastor or ruler exe- 
cutes the law or suspends it. 

An act of government or of dis- 
cipline, is the act of the church, 
The private members judging 
whether the law is applicable to 
the vase before them, and the mi- 
nister carrying the law into exe- 
cution, every act is the deed of 
both as a body.t Yet, the private 
members do not rule. To say so, 
is to misrepresent Independency. 
They merely judge as to whether 
certain persons and certain mea- 
sures fall under any given law of 
the Bible ;—to rule or to execute 
the, law, rests entirely with the 

astor.~ He cannot rule till he 

as submitted the case to their 
judgment; and they cannot judge 
unless when regularly constituted 
as a church, and with a person 
over them in the Lord, to act as 
their ruler, 


By the principle, then, that 





* 1 Cor. vii. 1. 

+ 2 Cor. ii. 6—8, Gal. vi. 1, compared 
with chap. 1,2. Rom. xiv. 1, compared 
with chap. i. 7. 

¢ Heb, xiii. 7,17. 1 Tim. v. 17. 
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‘members of churches judge of 
the application of the laws of 
Christ,” two things are under- 
stood :—first, that they are not 
rulers; and next, that they act 
conjointly with their ministers in 
all cases of discipline and govern- 
ment. 

It was in this way that the 
apostolic churches acted. The 
members of the church at Jeru- 
salem would not at first receive 
Paul into their fellowship.* Why? 
Because they thought the law re- 
specting the qualifications for ad- 
mission did not apply to him. 
The members of the same church 
judged the matter of fact referred 
to them by the believers at An- 
tioch.t Why? Because without 
their judgment in the case, their 
pastors could not act. The mem- 
bers of the church at Corinth, 
committed sin in not wr the 
incestuous person.} hy? Be- 
cause they “judged those who 
were within ;”—it was their pro- 
vince to declare, ‘“‘when they 
came together,” that the law of 
exclusion should be executed, and 
the n cut off. The members 
of same church 2k aeny the 
individuals who should carry their 
contributions for the poor saints to 
Jerusalem.|| Why? Because, 
though they had their bishops and 
deacons, it was their own province 
to approve of measures before 
their office-bearers adopted them. 

Cases, therefore, of admission to 
their fellowship, of references re- 
Specting matters of fact, of excom- 
munication, and of selecting op 

ly qualified persons as their 
re im were judged of in the 
first ages by the whole members of 
a church;—and not only these 
cases, but all that had the nature 
of either government or discipline. 





* Acts ix. 26. 
Acts xv. 
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Directions respecting the adjust- 
ment of differences, the appointing 
of holidays, and the receiving of 
Phebe as a member of another 
church, were addressed not to the 
pastor but to the church, ‘to the 
saints at Rome.”* Directions re- 
specting the correction of abuses, 
the expulsion of the unclean per- 
son, the restoring of a penitent to 
fellowship, and the making of col- 
lections for the poor were addressed, 
not to the pastor but to the church 
at Corinth, “to them that are 
sanctified in Christ Jesus.”+ Di- 
rections to receive the evangelist 
Epaphroditus, or to recognize him 
as an approved preacher of truth, 
were addressed not to the pastor 
but to the church at Philippi.t For 
discipline and rule in all their 
parts, the private members were 
responsible. Every case was sub- 
mitted to their judgment. With 
them the question uniformly rested, 
whether ministers should execute 
in given instances, or not the dis- 
ciplinary laws of the Redeemer. 

5. The office-bearers in a 
church are Makers and deacons. 

We read indeed of elders. But 
it is now well known, and by 
Presbyterians at least is univer- 
sally admitted, that *‘elders,” “ ru- 
lers,” “‘ pastors,” and ‘ bishops,” 
are but different names of office 
for the same person. They are 
identified in Paul’s address to the 
** elders” of Ephesus; for these he 
calls “ uverseers” or “ bishops.”} 
No office-bearers are spoken of in 
the word of God but “ bishops,” 
who watch over the spiritual inte- 
rests of a church, and ** deacons,” 
who have charge of its temporal 
concerns. In addresses to a church 
no language but this is used: 





Rom. xiv.1--10. xvi. 1, 2. 
Cor. xiv. 26—29. v. 3--5. xvi. 

ip. ii. 25, 29. 

Acts xx.17, compared with verse 28. 


* 
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“To the church in such a place, 
with its bishops and deacons,”* 
And while in two distinct places 
the qualifications of both deacon 
and bishop are detailed with minute 
particularity, and in a spirit of deep 
solicitude, there is not the slightest 
reference to any other class of men 
bearing office—a plain proof that 
none such existed.+ 

6. None are to be admitted into 
a chureh’s fellowship but such as 
give evidence of a change of heart. 

This is the principle that gives 
Independency most of its practical 
value. It is opposed to mixed 
communion, to the system of ad- 
mitting all to fellowship who are 
guiltless of what are called scan- 
dalous sins—of excluding none 
who are merely moral—of exami- 
ning candidates more by their re- 
puted than their spiritual character. 
The effect of it is that, except in 
cases of well-sustained hypocrisy, 
none but the saved are added to 
the churches, while of the rest none 
dare to join themselves.{ 

None but believers, or those 
who on a scrutinous examination 
were thought to be so, were mem- 
bers of the primitive churches. 
Those alone who gladly received 
the word, were admitted.|| There 
were added only those that were 
the saved.§ 

As entire communities, the 
church at Rome are called * saints, 
beloved of God,”—the church at 
Corinth, ‘‘ them that are sanctified 
in Christ Jesus,”—the church at 
Ephesus, “the faithfal in Christ 
Jesus,”—the church at Philippi, 
** the saints in Christ Jesus,”—the 
church at Colusse, ‘* saints and 
faithful brethren in Christ ;”—and 
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* Philip. i. 1. 
+ 1 Tim. iii, 1--13. 
Acts vi. 1--5. 
t Acts v. 13. 
|] Acts ii. 41. 
§ Acts. ii. 47. 
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all other churches are either ad- 
dressed in similar language, or 
are assumed to have had the same 
character. They were no mixed 
assemblies, no motley mixtures of 
pious and profane, believing and 
impenitent. Their members were 
‘*in Christ ;” they were “ saints,” 
“« faithful brethren,” ‘‘ sanctified in 
Christ Jesus.’”* 

There was a necessity that such 
rigid purity of fellowship should 
exist. Without it, many duties of 
church members could not be per- 
formed. Mutual edification, ten- 
dcr reproof, bearing one another's 
burdens, weeping with those who 
weep, and rejoicing with those 
who rejoice, acting, feeling, and 
conversing as members of the 
same family, and heirs of the 
same hope, are duties which all in 
a church’s communion .are fre- 
quently commanded to perform.+ 
But they are duties, not one of 
which can be discharged till men 
believe the Gospel. Exhort, com- 
fort, spiritually sympathise, feel, 
speak, and act as a child of God, 
without being a new creature ! 
Impossible! And as impossible 
is it for the spirit of such duties to 
pervade a community, one portion 
of which stands entirely contrasted 
in its religious character to ano- 
ther. 

Impure communion,—the prac- 
tice of admitting men to the Lord’s 
Table without evidence of a change 
of heart,—was little known till 
the days of Constantine. In the 
apostolic age, and for two centuries 
alter, it was viewed as a thing so” 
preposterous, and grossly unscrip- 
tural, that no minister or Christian 
durst recognise it. The first 
churches, in order to guard against 
it, went even into an extreme— 





* Rom.i.7. 1 Cor.i. 3. 
Philip. ii. 1. Col. i. 2. 

+ 1 Thess. v.14. 2 Thess. iii. 14, 15. 
Col. iii. 12--14. Rom. xii. 14. 
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they retained all hopeful converts 
for a while under the name of cate- 
chumens, These were not * candi- 
dates for the sacrament,” in the 
modern sense of the language— 
they were persons who appeared 
to have become new creatures. But 
lest any of them should fall back 
and ‘lose their first love,” they 
were put under a probation before 
a church received them. 

Nor was such a squeamish fear 
of accepting any but believers 
confined to the churches of the 
second and third centuries—it ex- 
isted in the apostolic churches 
themselves. The church in Jeru- 
salem would not for a while 
recognise Saul of Tarsus, even 
though he had been converted by 
a miracle, and had during three 
years been a preacher of the faith.* 


* Acts ix. 26. 
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And the church at Rome had 
been so nice in accepting only 
matured Christians, and so often 
rejected those who had heen but 
recently converted, that Paul was 
necessitated to command their 
receiving the weak as well as the 
strong,—the young believer as 
well as the advanced; “ him that 
is weak in the faith receive ye.”* 
How contrasted all this caution 
and ultra-purity to the deplorable 
laxity of the present day,—a 
laxity which hardly asks one 
searching question, and admits 
loose characters with such a free- 
dom, that often the immense ma- 
jority of a church are unrenewed 
in the spirit of their mind. 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 





* Rom xiv. |. 
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THE enquiry into this very pro- 
found subject would be rendered 
more easy and successful, if some 
axioms could be laid down, to 
which a constant reference might 
be made in the course of the in- 
vestigation. It is not for me to 
call the following hints axioms, 
but I think that, though they may 
not infallibly lead the inquirer 
into the right conclusion, they will 
always preserve him from wrong 
deductions. 

1. Aph. God's chief end in 
all his works is His own glory. 

If you make the happiness of 
the creature to be his chief end, 
you ascribe to him an end that is 
not worthy of himself; and you 
will be obliged to make some of 
the divine perfections, that is the 
glory of the divine character give 
way to the happiness of a crea- 
ture, a worm, a sinner. 

ir, Aph, Whatever God does in 


time, he purposed to do from eter- 
nity. 

God does nothing by chance, 
for this would not be wise. He 
forms no new thoughts, or new de- 
signs. To say that God has done 
a thing is to say that he had de- 
creed it, for his work is the same 
precisely as his purpose. You 
are sure that he did decree a thing 
because he has actually done. the 
thing itself. Whatever is right 
for God to do, is right for him to 
purpose, or decree to do; and he 
cannot purpose to do what is 
wrong. 

11. Aph. All the good done in 
the universe is from God 

This is self-evident, for whence 
else could the good have come ? 

iv. Aph. All the evil that is in 
the universe is from the creature. 

When you think of God exist- 
ing ALONE, himself the sole exis- 
tence, you cannot conceive even 
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a possibility of evil; for whence 
could it come? surely not from 
God, for he is ouly and purely 
goodness. ‘The source of evil then 
is not to be found in him. As you 
cannot suppose evil without pre- 
supposing something to exist be- 
side, or out of God; so you must 
search for the source of evil in 
that existence, and not in him. 
** Whence came evil” then, is not 
a difficult question, for it can be 
traced to created and dependent 
existence: but ‘* How, or in what 
manner,” evil sprang in that ex- 
istence, has been the grand puzzle 
of theologians and metaphysi- 
cians. 

v. Aph. The evil in the uni- 
verse is NOT the subject of divine 
decrees. 

It is blasphemous to suppose 
God to decree any thing but what 
is good; and it is horribly mon- 
strous to suppose him. brooding 
over any scheme of evil. No 
sinner has ever pleaded a decree in 
favour of his sin, or has ever felt 
himself influenced to it by a de- 
cree. None of the circumstances 
of evil could have been purposed 
or decreed; certainly its entrance 
was not purposed, its devastations 
in the world were not decreed. 
God does nothing but good, to pur- 
pose not to do good, is to purpose 
todo Nothing, and a purpose to do 
NOTHING is surely NO purpose, 
NO decree. Pa.ety has observed, 
that in the formation of the frame 
of man, there is nothing intended 
to give pain. Whatever, there- 
fore, of pain may be in the human 
frame, is not the result of de- 
sign, intention, or purpose. And, 
what is true of the frame of man 
is true of the frame of the whole 
universe. Hence the Scriptural 
language concerning the positive 
infliction of miseries as the conse- 
quences of sin must by no means 
be taken literally, but highly 
figurative and anthropomorphiti- 
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cal, This will allow me to in- 
troduce the corollary that “peo 
and miseries, whether here or here- 
after, are not the result of divine 
decrees. 

vi. Aph. An event may be cer- 
tain without being decreed. 

If God form two mountains, 
there must be a valley between 
them: and no decree can make 
it otherwise. If God produce a 
creature, the creature must be in- 
ferior to the Creator. This cannot 
be the result of a decree, for no 
decree can alter it: and none will 
say that God can purpose to 
create a being equal to himself, 
The dependence of the creature 
on the Creator then is certain, and 
yet not the subject of decree. 

If such a created dependent be- 
ing be separated, whether volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, from its 
supporter, the result will be ruin, 
This ruin, whether physical or mo- 
ral, cannot be the result of decree, 
for no decree can make a creature 
independent of his Creator. God 
sees the event of a negative or 
defeetive cause, as certain as the 
event of a positive or efficient 
cause: the miseries of sin, there- 
fore, are aon é sure, without 
being ascribed to decrees. 

vir. Aph. God is not bound to 
do all the good that might be con- 
ceived to belong to a moral sys- 
tem. 

Itis absurd to suppose that God 
must do, in a moral government, all 
that he has the means or power of 
doing, for then we must limit the 
All-sufficient, and assert that he has 
no means or power to do more 
than he does. If God be bound 
in rectitude to do all the good in 
his power in this system, he is 
equally bound to give existence to 
all the possible systems that may 
have been present to his eternal 
mind. In the Apborism, I mean, 
that God is not bound to make 
beasts to be rational men, to make 

3x2 
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all sinful men to be holy, or to 
make all holy men to be arch- 
angels. 

vil. Aph. The principal ele- 
ments of the divine moral govern- 
ment are righteousness and sove- 
reign favour, 

All the dispensations of God are 
either administrations of righteous- 
ness, or administrations of sove- 
reign favour. The reasons of all 
the administrations of sovereign fa- 
vour are found in God himself; 
but the reasons of all the adminis- 
trations of righteousness or equity 
are in the creatures. All the dis- 
pensations of righteousness pro- 
ceed according to the rules of 
rectitude, but all the measures of 
sovereign favour, are dispensed 
under the direction of infinite wis- 
dom. We clearly see that the 
exercise of Omnipotence is under 
the direction of infinite wisdom: 
why, then, should not mercy be 
sotoo? We can give no reason why 
Omnipotence is not more exercised 
than it is; but this, ‘* Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.” This satisfies as to the 
operations of Omnipotence ; why 
then does it not satisfy us as to 
the operations of mercy and fa- 
vour? There is no more difficulty 
in the election of sinners to be 
holy and saved, than there is in 
the election of angels to be con- 
firmed in their first estate: for 
the principle is precisely the same 
in both, When God actually 
makes a man differ, when he con- 
verts a swearer or drunkard, he 
does no injury or wrong to the 


neighbourhood, or to other swear- 
ers, but infinite good: and if ac- 
tually to convert any man is no 
injury or wrong to others, it is 
absurd to suppose, that the pur- 
pose or decree to convert is an 
injury to any of the human race. 

1x. Aph. The great principle 
which harmonizes the operations 
of these elements is, The atone- 
ment. The atonement is in the 
moral universe, what gravitation 
is in the material one: it harmo- 
nizes the dispensations of sovereign 
favour with the honours of public 
justice. It is the medium of all 
the dealings of God with man; 
and it is likewise the medium of 
all the dealings of man with God. 
Man is commanded and encou- 
raged to make use of this medium 
for his reconciliation: and if he 
will not use it, he is not to find 
fault with God for using it in 
shewing mercy ; for the atonement 
protects the honours of public jus- 
tice, demonstrates the tremendous 
evil of revolt, and opens a way of 
salvation. Darius could not save 
Daniel from the lions’ den, because 
no expedient could be found at 
once to honour the Law * of the 
Medes and Persians,” and deliver 
Daniel. But the Supreme Go- 
vernor found an expedient in which 
he could be just, AND the justifier 
of the ungodly. He found the 
Lamb of Atonement in his own 
fold, and issued from his throne 
this message, “* Deliver, for 1 have 
found a ransom.” 

T. W. J. 

Oswestry, Sept. 1830. 


ANGELS. 


Sucu is the infinite excellency 
and goodness of the supreme 
Being, that we are sure he in- 
tended the whole intelligent crea- 
tion to be happy, wise, and free ; 


and a very large portion (we know 
not how large) really are so in 
the most complete and perfect 
degree. It may be that those 
intelligent beings who are other- 
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wise, form but an inconsiderable 
minority of the whole rational 
creation ; and of all these in com- 
mon it may be confidently af- 
firmed, that their apostacy is their 
own deed, as truly as any other 
deed that can be attributed to 
them. Even of these, that portion 
at least which is human, and which 
in all prebability is by far the 
most numerous, provision is made 
for their recovery of the inesti- 
mable blessings they have lost, 
and for their assimilation to the 
very highest and happiest of the 
angelic hosts. And what their 
elevation and their joy in a future 
world are to be, may be gathered 
from what the state of angels now 
is and has been for an indefinite 
period past. They are described 
in the pages of inspiration as 
morning stars, as sons of God, as 
his obedient happy servants, and 
whenever in the course of the 
divine providence they have been 
employed to minister to the church 
of God, or attend the Saviour of 
the world, or his apostles, they 
appeared both mighty and glo- 
rious, and displayed endowments 
of the most exalted and ennobling 
kind. We have sufficient infor- 
mation concerning them to satisfy 
us that they are beings of a very 
high and noble order, and that 
they possess powers and proper- 
ties far surpassing those which we 
enjoy. But what we are princi- 
pally concerned in is, their moral 
excellency and their perfect bliss. 
They have kept their first estate, 
that in which the hard of -God 
placed them. They have never 
for a moment swerved from the 
law of their creation, or the will 
of their Creator. His favour and 
his beatific presence they have 
never lost. They have fully main- 
tained their rank, and retained the 
glory and the bliss which the 
munificent hand of their Creator 
at first bestowed. We are sure, 


therefore, that there is in their case 
the most perfect fruition of all their 
nature desires or can attain; that 
they find the most perfect harmony 
among all their faculties, and all 
their affections. To them it is, and 
always has been, the more exalted 
freedom and the purest bliss to do 
the will of their Creator, to main- 
tain their high rank, and dwell in 
his presence. What a bright and 
glorious and multitudinous host do 
they form? Like the resplendent 
orbs of light and beauty which 
move and shine through infinite 
space; and though their number 
is countless, yet their beauty is 
endlessly diversified, and their 
harmony inviolate. 

But it is chiefly in the sublime 
relation the angels bear to God, 
as his sons, reflecting his divine 
lustre, depending on his supreme 
and exclusive will, deriving their 
joy from the infinitude of his be- 
nignity, and serving as so many 
mirrors to refleét his glory, or as 
so many channels to convey his 
benevolence, and the influence of 
his purity, to the other and inferior 
members of the wide-spread family 
of intelligent creatures, that they 
become interesting to us in our 
present state. They are eminent 
examples and expositions to us of 
what is meant by the “ glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” 
They possess that liberty in a very 
high degree, and in all its different 
kinds—a portion, a mere beginning 
of which is all that we can expect 
to attain while in the body, and the 
perfection of which will be at- 
tained when we become like them, 
and are united with them in the 
adoration and enjoyment of him 
who is ‘the head of all princi- 
pality, and power, and might, and 
dominion, and every name that is 
named, net only in this world, but 
in that which is to come.” The 
essence of their perfection consists 
in the agreement of their natures 
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with the eternal, all-efficient will 
of God, and in the possession of 
identical moral feelings and a will 
of their own, which ever moves in 
accordance, in dignified and in- 
dependent accordance, with that 
of their Creator. It is to a liberty 
of this kind that all God’s chil- 
dren on earth are to be raised; 
and it is for the attainment of this 
end that God has sent his son to 
become the head of a new, a re- 
generated race, a peculiar people 
who are to bear the image of that 
divine nature, whose likeness they 
have lost. It is thus, and thus 
only, man can ever enjoy the ful- 
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ness of bliss, and reach the per- 
fection to which his original des- 
tiny still points in the midst of this 
obscurity and ruin into which he 
has fallen. He may yet recover 
the blissful fruits of conformity to 
the standard of all perfection, and 
the source of all being and well- 
being. He may yet become one 
of the happy and honoured sons 
of God, but it must be in doing his 
will, Then, and then only, he 
will be a fit companion for the 
angels of light, and be qualitied to 
dwell in the presence of infinite 
purity and of infinite bliss. 
DisciPuLus. 





ADDITIONAL REASONS FOR A REVISED TRANSLATION OF THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


To the Editors —I BEG leave to 
resume the discussion of the pro- 
ject for an amended version of 
the English Bible. I am not 
unaware, however, that many per- 
sons are strongly prejudiced against 
the undertaking, and ready to say 
that all new translations of Scrip- 
ture must be superfluous, since 
King James’s translators have not 
missed the sense in any points of 
consequence, I would, therefore, 
fortify my own opinions already 
expressed by a quotation from 
Campbell, who says, “ It is uot to 
be argued that, because the worst 
copy or translation contains all the 
essentials of religion; it is not of 
real consequence, by being ac- 
quainted with the best, to guard 
against errors which, though com- 
paratively of smaller moment, and 
not subversive of the foundation, 
impair the integrity, and often 
injure the consistency, as well as 
weaken the evidence of our reli- 
gious knowledge. Although the 
most essential truths are the most 
obvious and accessible to the un- 
learned, as well as to the learned, 
we ought not to think lightly of 


any advances attainable in the 
divine science. There is a satis- 
faction which the well-disposed 
mind receives from an increase of 
knowledge, that of itself does more 
than repay all the labour employed 
in the acquisition. If this hold 
even in ordinary subjects, how 
much more in the most sublime ? 
There is, besides, such a symmetry 
of parts in the divine institution we 
have by Jesus Christ, that a more 
thorough acquaintance with each 
part, serves to illustrate the other 
parts, and confirm our faith in the 
whole. And whatever, in any 
degree, corroborates our faith, con- 
tributes in the same degree to 
strengthen our hope, to enhance 
our love, and to give additional 
weight to all the motives with 
which our religion supplies us, to 
a pious and virtuous life.” 

** These are reasons,” he adds, 
‘*« which ought to weigh with every 
Christian, and the more especially, 
as the most minute examination 
will never be found an unprofitable 
study, even to the most learned. 
It is with the good things of the 
spirit, as with what are called the 
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good things of life; the most ne- 
cessary are the most common, and 
the most easily acquired. But as, 
in regard to the animal life, it 
would be a reproach on those 
possessed of natural abilities, 
through torpid indolence, to look 
no further than mere necessaries ; 
not exerting their powers for the 
attainment of those conveniences 
whereby their lives might be ren- 
dered both more comfortable to 
themselves, and more beneficial 
to others; it is beyond compare 
more blame-worthy to betray the 
same lazy disposition, and the 
same indifference in what concerns 
the spiritual life. Barely to have 
faith, does not satisfy the mind of 
the pious Christian, whose ambi- 
tion it is to be rich in faith. To 
have received of the celestial 
grace is not enough, in point either 
of acquirement or of evidence, to 
him whose ardent and daily desire 
it is to grow im grace, and in the 
comforts of God’s spirit. Now, 
to make progress in divine know- 
ledge, is (if I may be allowed the 
similitude) to improve the soil in 
which faith, and hope, and charity, 
and all the graces of the spirit, 
must be sown and cultivated.” 
Prel. Diss. iii. § 16. 

In the numbers of your Maga- 
zine for February and May, the 
testimonies of Drs. Lowth, Marsh, 
Newcombe, and Gregory, were 
adduced to show that an improved 
version of the Scriptures is highly 
expedient ; and without any im- 
proper disparagement of King 
James’s translators, it has been 
shown that they did not possess 
the most important modern means 
of understanding the original lan- 
guages of Scripture; they were 
comparatively ignorant of Jewish 
and oriental idioms, customs, man- 
ners, history, geography, and cli- 
mate; they had a very defective 
original text; and besides the pre- 
judices of party, they were tram- 
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melled by the king’s authority. 
Many instances of puerile igno- 
rant, defective, mistaken, and erro- 
neous renderings have been giten, 
arising from these causes ; as well 
as some interpolations pointed 
out. Objections have been anti- 
cipated, and those who offer them 
referred to the history of past revi- 
sions, and the able preface of 
King James’s translators. Several 
reasons have been produced in 
support of the projected revision, 
and some of the mischiefs spring- 
ing from the present defective 
authorized version specified. Some 
of Mr. Williams’s testimonies to 
the faithfulness and accuracy of 
the English Bible have been ques- 
tioned; the arguments of ‘Epunvéve 
against the interference of the 
civil authorities admitted; the 
practicability of introducing a 
new version asserted; and the 
criticisms of A. answered.* 

As further illustrative of the 
need of revision, I proceed to 
specify many passages in which 
King James’s translators have 
introduced erroneous supplements ; 
created obseurity by the mistrans- 
lation of prepositions ; and retained 
numerous passages and clauses 
unsupported by any satisfaetory 
evidence, and now rejected as in- 
terpolations. 

Among the erroneous supple- 
ments may be adduced 1 Cor. i. 
26, “Not many wise—mighty— 
noble are called.” Where the 
context requires call you, as the 





* It is here necessary to state that our 
friend A. returned to these remarks a spi- 
rited rejoinder, accompanied, however, 
with a private note, of great moderation 
and good sense, expressive of his willing- 
ness, if we thought it right, to drop the 
verbal controversy ; of this permission we 
availed ourselves, not wishing to impede 
the great object by a minor controversy, 
and are happy to add'that A. thinks well- 
executed version would be a great benefit 
to the churches, and toward the accom- 
plishment of which he is ney to sub- 
scribe.— Editors. 
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apostle is speaking of the agents 
employed by God in dispensing 
the gospel. 2 Cor. xi.4, ** For if 
he that cometh preach another 
Jesus whom we have not preached, 
&e. ye might well bear with him ; 
the argument requires “‘ bear with 
me.” 1 Thess. iv. 6, “ That no 
man go beyond, and defraud his 
brother in any matter,”—should be 
in this matter, the context shows 
what the matter is. Heb. x. 38, 
*« The just shall live by faith, but 
if any man draw back,” &c. should 
be “if he draw back,” &c. 

As examples of false transla- 
tions of the prepositions eic and 
év, by which the idioms of the 
language are violated, the sense 
obscured, and the illiterate English 
reader perplexed, may be men- 
tioned the following :—John iii. 21, 
** that his deeds may be made ma- 
nifest that they are wrought in 
God,” should be by or through, 
viz. the help of God. John xvii. 
10, ** I am glorified in them ;” for 
by them. Acts xvii. 28, “ dx him 
we live, and move, and have our 
being ;” for By him, &c. 1 Cor. 
vi. 11, ** Ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the spirit of our God ;” should be 
by or through in both places. Gal. 
iii. 8, ** dm thee shall all nations 
be blessed ;” for ‘* By thee,” &c. 
Gal. i. 24, “‘ they glorified God in 
me;” for on account of me. Gal. 
i. 16, ** When it pleased God to 
reveal his son in me ;” for to me. 
Eph. i. 3, ‘*‘ Who hath blessed us 
with all spiritual blessings in hea- 
venly things in Christ ;” for by 
Christ, Eph. ii. 20,21, 22, « Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone, in whom all the 
building fitly framed together, 
groweth unto a holy temple in the 
Lord ;”—should be by whom, and 
to the Lord. 2 Thess. i. 12, 
‘* that the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ may be glorified in you, and 
you ix him ;” for by you, and you 


by him. Rom. viii. 18, “ glory 
which shall be revealed in us ;” for 
tous, &c. &c. 

There are persons by whom 
these things will be considered 
trivial matters I know ; but they 
will be looked upon as far other- 
wise by those who consider the 
habits, circumstances, and wants 
of the people at large; and who 
do not expect that the Bible will 
operate as a charm, or be of any 
use to its readers any further than 
it is understood. 

This is not the place for dis- 
cussing the principles of Gries- 
bach’s_ classification of Manu- 
scripts. It being generally ad- 
mitted that whatever becomes of 
his system, his Greek Testament 
will always retain its value; I 
shall proceed to specify various 
passages in the received text, and 
English translation, which being 
destitute of sufficient evidence, 
this admirable and cautious critic 
has rejected as spurious.* Pass- 
ing over those considerable pas- 
sages in John v. 3, 4; and vii. 53; 
vill. 11, which Griesbach retains, 
although accompanied with the 
mark of probable spuriousness, I 
shall include the interpolated 
words in the following examples 
between brackets, so that the 
reader may see the genuine text 
clearly distinguished from the 

o « Whatever roofs of the truth of 
his system may hereafter be obtained, 
and how generally soever it may be em- 
ployed as a practical rule, we apprehend 
that there are but few corrections of the 
text in his New Testament, which would 
not have occupied a place in it, in the 
entire absence of his system. 
very high respect for Griesbach, we feel 
inclined to apply to his threefold classifi- 
cation of manuscripts, the character 
which Mill gives of Stephens’s Collection 
of Readings: “In pompam magis quam 
in usum videtur.”” Whatever 
may become of his system, his Greek 
Testament will always retain its value.” 
Vide an elaborate Review of Lawrence 
on Griesbach’s Classification of MSS. 
Eclectic Review, July, 1815. 
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spurious additions. Where the 
genuine reading contains addi- 
tional or different words, they are 
supplied in italics. 

Matt. vi. 13. “‘ And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil: [for thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for 
ever. Amen.] 18. shall reward 
thee [openly,] ix. 13. but sinners 
[to repentance] x. 23. But when 
they persecute you in this city, 
flee ye into another: and if they 
persecute you out of this, flee ye 
into another : for verily I say, &c. 
xii. 35. A good man out of the 
good treasure [of the heart} bring- 
eth forth good things, xix. 17. 
Why askest thou me concerning 
good? One only is good, xx. 22. 
Are ye able to drink of the 
cup that I shall drink of [and to 
be baptized with the baptism that 
I am baptized with?] 23, [the 
same clause,} xxv. 13.. Watch, 
therefore, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour, [wherein the 
Son of man cometh,] xxvii. 35. 
And they crucified him, and part- 
ed his garments, casting lots: 
[that it might be fulfilled,] &c. to 
the end of the verse. Mark iii. 32, 
Behold thy mother, and thy bre- 
thren, and thy sisters without seek 
for thee, iv. 24. With what mea- 
sure ye mete it shall be measured 
to you: [and unto you that have 
shall more be given.] ix. 40. For 
he that is not against [us is on 
our part] you is for you. Luke 
iv. 26. Woe [unto you] when 
[all] men shall speak well of you, 
xi. 2, When ye pray, say, [Our] 
Father [which art in heaven;] 
Hallowed by thy name, Thy 
kingdom come ; [Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so in earth.] 4, And 
lead us not into temptation, [but 
deliver us from evil.] xvii. 36. 
[Two men shall be in the field ; 
the one shall be taken, and the 
other left.) John i. 27. [He it is} 
who coming after me [is preferre 
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before me,}] whose shoes lachet, 
&c. vi. 69. We believe and are 
sure that thou art [that Christ, 
the son of the living God,] the 
Holy One of God, xi. 41. Then 
they took away the stone [where 
the dead was laid,] and Jesus 
lifted up, &e. Acts il. 30.—that of 
the fruit of his loins, [according 
to the flesh] he would raise up 
[Christ] to sit on his throne, iii. 11, 
And as [the lame man which was 
healed] he held Peter, &c. 20. 
Jesus Christ which [before was 
preached] was before appointed, 
iv. 27. For of a truth, in this 
city, against thy Holy Child 
Jesus, &c. vi. 8 And Stephen 
full of [faith] grace, &c. viii, 37. 
What doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized? [And Philip said, If thou 
believest, &c. And he said, I be- 
lieve, &c.] And he commanded 
the chariot, &c. ix.5,6. Who 
art thou, Lord? And the Lord 
said, I am Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest, [lt is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks, And he 
trembling and astonished, said, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do? And the Jord said unto 
him] Arise, and go into the city, 
&c, xiii. 18. About the time of 
forty years [suffered he their 
manners] he nourished them, &c. 
xv. 17, 18. who doeth [all] these 
things known [unto God are all 
his works] from the beginning, 
&c. xvi. 7. but the spirit of Jesus 
suffered them not, xvili.5. When 
Silas and Timotheus were come 
from Macedonia, Paul was [pres- 
sed in spirit] employed with them 
in the word, and testified to the 
Jews, that Jesus was the Christ, 
xxv. 6. And when he had tarried 
among them [more than ten days] 
not more than eight or ten days, 
&c. Rom, xi.6. And if by grace, 
then is it no more of works: 
otherwise grace is no more grace, 
[But if it be of works, then is it 
no more grace, otherwise work is 
3 
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no more work,] xii. 11.—fervent in 
spirit, [serving the Lord] availing 
yourselves of the nie xiv. 9. 
For to this end Christ both died, 
[and rose] and revived, &c. xv, 24. 
Whensoever I take my journey 
into Spain, [I will come to see 
you for] I trust to see you, &c. 
29. I shall come in the fulness 
of the blessing [of the gospel] of 
Christ, xvi. 5. Who is the first 
fruits of [Achaia] Asia, 1 Cor. 
vi. 20. therefore glorify God in 
your body [and in your spirit, 
which are ore vii. 5, that ye 
may give yourselves to [fasting 
and] prayer, ix. 20. that I might 
gain them that are under the law, 
not being myself under the law, 
x. 28.—and for conscience sake. 
{For the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof.] Conscience 
I say, &c. xi, 24. he brake and 
said, [Take eat] this is my body, 
&c, 2 Cor. xii. 11. I am become 
a fool [in glorying] Gal. iii. 1. 
—who hath bewitched you [that 
you should not obey the truth,] 
before whose eyes, &c. Eph. i. 18. 
The eyes of your [understanding | 
heart, iii. 9. And to make all 
men see what is the [fellowship] 
dispensation of the secret which 
from the beginning of the world, 
hath been hid in God, who created 
all things [by Jesus Christ,] v. 9. 
For the fruit of [the spirit] light 
is in all goodness, &c, 21. in the 
fear of [God] Christ, 1 Thess. i. 
16, 17.—transposed, iii. 16, where- 
to we have already attained, let 
us walk [by the same rule, let us 
mind the same thing,] iv.13. I 
can do all things through [Christ] 
him that strengtheneth me. Col. 
i. 2. Grace be unto you and peace 
from God our Father fant the 
Lord Jesus Christ,] 6.—bringeth 
forth fruit and increaseth, &c. il. 2. 
to the acknowledgment of the 
mystery of God [and of the Fa- 
ther and of Christ] 11.—in putting 
off the body [of the sins] of the 


flesh, &c. iii. 15. And let the 
peace of [God] Christ, 16.—singing 
with grace in your hearts to [the 
Lord] God, 22. in singleness of 
heart, fearing [God,] the Lord, 
iv. 13. I bear him record that he 
hath a great [zeal] concern for 
you, 1 Thess. iii. 2. Timotheus 
our brother, and [minister of God, 
and our] fellow-labourer, together 
with God, in the gospel of Christ, 
&c. 2 Thess. ii, 4.—so that he [as 
God] sitteth in the temple of 
God, &c. 8.— whom the Lord Jesus 
shall consume, &c. 1 Tim. i. 4.— 
endless genealogies, which mi- 
nister questions, rather than [godly 
edifying] the dispensation of God, 
&c. 17.—the only [wise] God, &c. 
ii. 7.—I speak the truth [io Christ} 
and lie not, iii. 3. no striker, [not 
greedy of filthy lucre] but patient, 
&c. iv. 12. in charity, [in spirit} 
in faith, in purity, vi. 19.—that 
they may lay hold on [eternal 
life] the true life. Heb. ii. 7.—thou 
crownest him with glory and 
honour, [and didst set him over 
the works of thy hands,] x. 34. 
Ye had compassion of [me in my 
bonds] of those who were bound, 
xii, 20. it shall be stoned, [or 
thrust through with a dart,] James 
iv. 12. There is one lawgiver and 
judge who is able, &c. 1 Pet. i. 23. 
—by the word of God which liveth 
and akideth [for ever,] ii. 2.—that 
ye may grow thereby to salvation, 
iii. 8. be pitiful, be [courteous] 
humble-minded, 20. When [once] 
the long-suffering of God earnestly 
waited, &c. iv. 14, happy are ye, 
for the spirit of glory, and of 
power, and of God resteth upon 
you, 2 Pet. ii.2. And many will 
follow their [pernicious ways] im- 
purities, iii. 3.—there shall come in 
the last days great scoffers, 1 John 
iv. 3. Tome spirit that con- 


fesseth not [that] Jesus [Christ 
is come in the flesh] is not of 
God, v. 7, 8. There are three 
that. bear record [in heaven, the 
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Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost; and these three are one. 
And there are three that bear wit- 
ness in oot the spirit, and the 
water, and the blood, &c. 13. 
These things have I written unto 
vou [that believe on the name of 
the Son of God:] that ye may 
know that ye have eternal life, 
[and that] ye [may] who believe 
on the name of the Son of God. 
Jude 4.—denying the only Lord 
[God,] 25.—to the only [wise] 
God, our Saviour, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, be glory and 
majesty, dominion, and power as 
before all time so now, and for 
ever. Amen. 

[ trust that I should be one of 
the first persons to rejoice that so 
small a part of the received sacred 
text has been found to be scoria, 
while passing through the purify- 
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ing fires of criticism: and it surely 
is a ground for lively joy and 
gratitude, that no one sentiment 
contained in the authorized ver- 
sion is invalidated, or bereft of the 
most ample evidence, by all 
the investigations of the learned 
amongst manuscripts, versions, 
and fathers. At the same time 
there is, as has been shown, a 
whole phalanx of arguments in 
support of the expediency of an 
amended translation for popular 
use. Leaving those already 
brought into the field to combat 
with opposing prejudices for the 
present, I promise, if necessary, 
in a future Number, to produce 
others now in reserve. In the 
mean time, I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
PHILALETHES. 





TITHES, AND THE TITLE OF THE CLERGY. 


To the Editors.—Allow me to ex- 
press the satisfaction I felt in the 
perusal of the admirable article in 
your August number upon Tithes 
and the Quarterly Review. Since I 
saw your correspondent’s paper I 
have met with the following high 
authority for his doctrine, which 
will, I hope, serve to confirm his 
reasoning, and give it weight in 
those quarters where it is most 
desirable to make it tell. There is 
no subject connected with the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of our 
country at the present day, that 
needs elucidation more than this. 
The public, and I fear most of 
our senators too, are struck dumb 
by the doctrine of indefeasible 
right, Let the matter be sifted to 
the bottom; and pray Messrs. 
Editors do what you can to bring 
the truth to light. Is it said by 
the Quarterly and other similar 
authorities, that the people gave 


up the tenth of their land volun- 
tarily, and bequeathed it for ever 
to the church; let it be taken as 
true in the main, but let it be 
added, that this was not done till 
the clergy had first seared them to 
the deed, by preaching up the 
divine right of tithes in the Le- 
vitical priesthood, nor till they had 
been told in so many words that 
they and their ground were both 
accursed for withholding the 
tithes; and that they would go to 
perdition at their death, unless 
they repented of their sacrilege. 
Was this a free gift? But I merely 
meant to transcribe the following 
extract from one of Bishop Hors- 
ley’s charges. 

** A high churchman, in the true 
sense of the word, is one who 
claims for the hierarchy, upon 
pretence of a right inherent in the 
sacred office, all those powers, 
honours, and emoluments which 
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they enjoy under an establish- 
ment; which are held, indeed, 

no other tenure than at the will of 
the prince, or by the law of the 
land. To the prince, or to the 
law, we acknowledge ourselves 
indebted for all our secular pos- 
sessions: for the rank and dignity 
annexed to the superior order of 
the clergy; for our secular au- 
thority ; for the jurisdiction of our 
courts, and for every civil effect 
which follows the exercise of our 
spiritual authority. All the rights 
and honours with which the priest- 
hood is adorned, by the piety of 
the civil magistrate, are quite dis- 
tinct from the spiritual commission 
which we bear for the administra- 
tion of our Lord’s proper kingdom. 
They have no necessary connexion 
with it, they stand merely on the 
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ground of human law, and vary, 
like the rights of other citizens, as 
the laws which create them vary.” — 
Charge to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of St. David’s, 1790. 

A great deal of nonsense has 
issued lately from the clergy upon 
this subject, and it is surely now 
high time to disabuse the people 
of England. Will any of your 
correspondents, qualified for such 
an undertaking, engage to show 
what would be the advantages 
both to church and state; I bey 
pardon, I mean, to genuine Chris- 
tianity and the state, if the Tithes 
were resumed by the government? 
The subject is worthy of the able 
pen which indited the article in 
your August number. 

I am your's, &c. 
Rusticvs. 





POETRY. 





THE INVISIBLE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


* * * « 


My soul exultingly beholds 
Thy glorious might, 

That everlastingly unfolds, 
The day and night! 


“The seasons come, and disappear, 
At thy command! 
And yet, great God! no voice we hear, 
And see no hand ! 


“ How silent, on his central throne, 
Dwelleth the Sun! 
And the stars, each with silver zone, 
Softly shine on ! 


“ How o’er the Heavens the wandering 
orbs 
Noiselessly roll ! 


Silence the comet’s blaze absorbs, 
Seeking its goal! 


“The universal frame of things 
O’erwhelms our sense ! 
Thou ridest on invisible wings, 


* hed 
Omnipotence Mi 





A NIGHT THOUGHT. 


Tue shadows fall, and stars arise ! 


What thoughts should their bright 
pomp awaken ? 
That the low earth and lofty skies, 


The sun hath left, but not forsaken ! 


Thus Christ, our Sun, unseen below, 


Holds in his hand his stars! and giveth 


His light to them that all may know,— 


That our eternal day-spring liveth ? " 
R. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Recognition in the World to come: or 
Christian Friendship on Earth perpe- 
tuated in Heaven. By C. R. Muston. 
12mo. pp. 432. 6s. 6d. 

The Mutual Recognition and Exalted Feli- 
city of Glorified Saints. In Letters to 
a bereaved Friend. By Robert Meek, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. 
pp- 126. 

Mutual Recognition in a Future State: 
An Essay. By J. Pain. 12mo. pp. 51. 


It is somewhat singular that these 
three publications, on precisely the 
same subject, should appear about 
the same time. They are very 
different, indeed, in extent, but the 
simple fact of their existence exhi- 
bits the interesting circumstance 
of three different minds, investi- 
gating at the same moment the 
same truth; disposing their thoughts 
upon it in an order, and expressing 
them in a mode fitted for public 
perusal, and that, without any 
“ mutual” understanding respecting 
it. Mr. Pain’s Essay, indeed, has 
been published some time, but not, 
we suspect, before Mr. Muston’s 
work was begun ; this latter pro- 
duction and Mr. Meek’s letters 
were published nearly together. 
The subject selected by these 
writers is one which cannot fail to 
be acceptable to readers in general. 
It is felt to be pregnant both with 
interest and anxiety to beings con- 
stituted and circumstanced as we 
are; with feelings attaching us to 
our kind ; sustaining numerous in- 
teresting and endeared relations to 
each other ; experiencing these to 
be sources of much of the felicity 
of life ; looking forward to a world 
in which the renewed and sanctified 
sons of God are to be eternally 
happy; which happiness, how- 
ever, is felt to be theirs alone, 
while it is also felt, that some, to 
whom we are variously united, 
and whom we love, are not such, 


So many thoughts and feelings are 
excited by these different circum- 
stances, in connexion with this 
subject, that nothing respecting it 
can fail to be interesting, which 
tends to fortify our belief, to 
heighten our expectations, or to 
allay our anxiety. 

The subject too, is one which fre- 
quently formsa topic of serious con- 
versation—frequently of thought. 
One, which is often adverted to 
by public instructors; which is 
taken for granted in most of their 
descriptions of future blessedness ; 
and from which they derive argu- 
ments and appeals at once to con- 
sole the bereaved, and to animate 
the slothful. By most persons, 
however, we fear, itis admitted as 
a fact pleasing to nature, and as 
nothing more; one which excites 
the imagination, which may be 
embellished by taste, which is gra- 
tifying to feeling; upon which the 
mind may luxuriate, and from 
which it may derive consolation, 
** even though the heart be not right 
with God.” The longings of in- 
stinct, or the excitement of sensi- 
bility, are indulged; they impart 
pleasure ; and this pleasure is 
rested in, without leading to in- 
quiries respecting that ind of 
preparation necessary for heaven, 
or the influence which the hope of 
heaven should exert upon prin- 
ciple, character, and pursuits. The 
apostles well understood and re- 

eatedly enforced attention to this 
influence of expectation upon con- 
duct, which, alas! too many of us 
are in the habit of neglecting, 
= Reoing that ye look for such things 
—be diligent that ye may be 
found of the Lord in peace, with- 
out spot, and blameless.” 

Deeply conscious of the neces- 
sity of being put in remembrance 
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of these things, we are happy to 
introduce to our readers works 
which are as much adapted to im- 
prove as to delight; which, while 
they amply establish and illustrate 
what is gratifying to imagination 
and to feeling, leave upon the 
heart impressions of the most se- 
rious onl practical nature. Of 
each of the publications we shall 
offer a brief notice, though, for 
reasons which will soon be ap- 
parent, we shall feel it right to 
direct pre-eminent attention to the 
first. 

Mr. Pain’s pamphlet is a very 
judicious and interesting essay, 
almost entirely confined to the 
simple idea of ‘* recognition.” The 
author first states the arguments 
in support of the doctrine; he 
then Relates objections; and con- 
cludes by two or three hints re- 
specting the practical and salutary 
purposes to which it may be ap- 
plied. The pamphlet is short and 
unpretending. It is by no means 
discreditable to the writer; though, 
as u whole, it is more distinguished 
for neatness than for strength, 

Mr. Meek’s little volume has 
higher claims to regard. It has 
two principal ideas pervading it. 
It adds to the simple subject of 
recognition, that of the exalted 
felicity of glorified saints. Both 
of these are discussed with much 
judgment, feeling, and piety. The 
volume consists of eight letters to 
a bereaved friend. The first five 
ate upon the probability and the 
Scriptural evidence in support of 
the mutual recognition of the de- 
parted, together with a view of the 
influence which the fact may exert 
on their happiness in heaven, and 
that which the expectation of it 
should have upon our virtue on 
earth. The three last take a more 
enlarged view of the exalted feli- 
city of the redeemed, and advert 
to several particulars which will 
constitute and enhance it. We 
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cannot give any extracts from the 
volume, but we can and do give it 
our sincere and cordial approba- 


tion. There is an air of piety per- 
vading it which cannot but be felt. 
It is distinguished by a devotional 
warmth, and a simplicity and pathos 
indescribably delightful. It is 
admirably adapted for what it pur- 
poses to be—consolatory to the 
bereaved. There are no disqui- 
sitions and argumentation, for which 
persons in affliction have no taste ; 
but just such scriptural statements, 
and such expressions of feeling, as 
are likely to make their way to 
the heart. It seems, indeed, to be 
the production of a devout rather 
than a strong mind, but, from that 
very circumstance, it is better 
fitted, perhaps, to be an acceptable 
present to a pious mourner. 

Upon Mr. Muston’s volume, we 
feel in danger of bestowing exag- 
gerated praise—or what would 
seem exaggerated. It is very dif- 
ferent from Mr. Meek’s, and cer- 
tainly would not do so well to put 
into the hands of a bereaved friend ; 
it is too long and too argumenta- 
tive; it is not written, in fact, with 
this view ; itis a manly and mas- 
terly examination of the whole 
subject, in all its grounds, and bear- 
ings, and results. It contains much 
that is consolatory, and much that 
is practical, but all is conducted in 
a manner that tasks the attention; 
that demands the vigorous exercise 
of the faculties of the reader ; and, 
we will add, that deserves it. It is 
obviously the result of laborious 
devotion to his object on the part 
of the writer. It must have cost 
him much thought and reading to 
collect and arrange his materials, 
and much industry to polish and 
perfect the structure which he has 
so happily completed... .'The style 
is uniformly good ; nothing careless 
or slovenly, even in the most ani- 
mated paragraphs ; wiity elegant, 
and frequently beautiful, The 
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work, considered as a composition, 
is highly creditable to the talents 
and taste of the author. It dis- 
plays mental vigour, and evinces 
literary qualifications that demand 
respect. We should consider that 
a person wishing to investigate the 
subject of the future recognition 
of Christian friends, would be 
directed tono book but this, by any 
one acquainted with its existence 
and character; and that he would 
find it so copious and satisfactory, 
as to feel as if any other publi- 
cation, entirely devoted to the 
question, was, by it, rendered su- 
perfluous, Judging of the work 
religiously, we should say it is 
equally creditable to the piety of 
the author; that seems to be ani- 
mated and active, and to have led 
him not only to tinge, as it were, 
every part with seriousness, but to 
have exhibited very largely the 
moral influence which the subject 
should exert upon many important 
points of character and duty. 

It is impossible to do justice to 
the work by any extracts, and 
equally so to enter into a suffi- 
ciently minute and _ satisfactory 
analysis of its contents. On this 
account, we have expressed our 
opinion of it the more strongly ; 
for, as we could do little more 
than this, we were anxious to do it 
in. a way that may induce our 
readers to examine the volume for 
themselves; and in the event of 
their doing so, we have little doubt 
of the perfect coincidence of their 
sentiments with our own. Some 
idea, however, may be formed of 
the topics discussed and illustrated 
by Mr. Muston, from the following 
table of contents; and some judg- 
ment may be formed of the exe- 
cution of the work from the ex- 
tracts that follow. 

Chap. 1. Introductory Remarks. 
—Chap. 2, ‘Phe Hope of Reunion 
ia another World accordant with 
the general apprehension of Men.— 
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Chap. 3. On Christian Friendship. 
—Chap. 4. The Perpetuation of 
Christian Friendship, a Doctrine 
which rests upon Scriptural Evi- 
dence.—Chap. 5. The Perpetua- 
tion of Christian Friendship ac- 
cordant with the nature and design 
of Christianity. —Chap. 6. The 
Final Meeting and Future Friend- 
ship of the Righteous, as distin- 
guished by its Perfection, Perpe- 
tuity, and Progressive Character. 
—Chap. 7. The Difficulties and 
Objections connected with the doc- 
trine of Perpetuated Friendship. 
—Chap. 8. Thoughts on the Final 
Interview of the Wicked, and the 
ultimate consequences of Unholy 
Fellowship.—Chap. 9. Hints on 
the Importance of Personal Reli- 
gion, designed chiefly to awaken 
Serious Inquiry.—Chap. 10. Re- 
marks on the Choice of Friends, 
and on the Formation of the Ma- 
trimonial Compact.—Chap. 11. 
Hints on the Duty of Christians 
towards their Irreligious Friends. — 
Chap. 12. Remarks on the Nature 
and Objects of Church Fellowship. 
—Chap. 13. Consolatory Reflec- 
tions on the Loss of Christian 
Friends, suggested by the hope of 
Reunion. 

We like the very first sentence 
of the book least of any. It is 
too abrupt. The whole paragraph, 
indeed, is unfortunate; it conveys 
an impression unfavourabie to the 
writer and the work, which is not 
conveyed, indeed, by any other 
line that occurs in it, which is, 
therefore, unjust, and which, in a 
second edition, we shall be glad 
not to have conveyed at all. 

The second chapter is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting exhibition of 
the prevalence of the expectation 
of the reunion of friends among 
both antients and moderns. Se- 
veral extracts are given from the 
poets and philosophers of anti- 
quity, and references made to the 
opinions of existing heathens in 
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illustration of the subject. The 
third chapter is a beautiful view 
of the nature of Christian friend- 
ship, and the sanction which the 
Scriptures afford to such prefer- 
ences. In entering, in the fourth 
chapter, upon the Scriptural proof 
of the perpetuation of such friend- 
ship, Mr. M. remarks :— 


“Human reason is but the servant or 
interpreter of revelation, and in this 
capacity is bound to pay the profoundest 
deference to her authority, and to ascer- 
tain as fully as possible the import of her 
announcements. What more has it 
proved, whenever abandoned to its own 
speculations, than a sickly flame without 
heat, moving along capriciously in the 
wide regions of conjecture, serving only 
to render the prevalent gloom more deep, 
and generally leading those who have 
taken it for their guide into the stagnant 
marshes of infidelity or vice! But rea- 
son in subserviency to the scriptures 
holds a most important office. Without 


its exercise religion can have nothing 
more than a name. It is, in fact, the 
y abe the mind ; and there can be no 


ernment of spiritual objects unless it 

be bess a in the contemplation of 
them through the medium of the ‘true 
light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” And the im- 
portance of the rational faculty is more 
ly seen in its relation to those 

ious discoveries which are not matter 

of direct affirmation, but which rest upon 
the inductive evidence of scripture. 
These it is the peculiar province of rea- 
son to elicit, and by this means to widen 
the range of revealed truth, or rather to 
lay it open before the view of the mind. 
ey constitute some of the most inte- 
ing themes which can occupy our 
thoughts, and it will now be our object 
to shew that amongst them is to be 
ranked the one which is the more pro- 
minent topic of the present pages. This 
will appear, if it can be proved that 
Christianity secures all that is really 
essential to the recovery of religious 
friendship. To this end it is necessary, 
—that between whom this holy 
relation subsists should survive the pre- 
sent life,—that the same lucal destination 
should await them, that they should 
recognise each other,—that they should 
retain the affections which now unite 
them,—and that social preferences should 
be consistent with the circumstances of 
their new condition. These several par- 
ticulars we oe oes to notice in distinct 
sections, and then to consider how the 
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conclusion which may be drawn from 
them harmonizes with the principles and 
professed objects of the christian system.” 
—pp- 59, 60. 


These particulars are separately 
examined and discussed with much 
ability on the part of the writer, 
and with much satisfaction to us. 
The following extracts from this 
and succeeding chapters will be 
perused with pleasure. 

Of the ‘local destination of 
the righteous,” it is remarked :— 


*¢ But this sublime truth is more fully 
disclosed by Christ and his apostles. In 
his last address to his disciples, our Lord, 
it will be remembered, particularly dwells 
upon it, with a view to console their de- 
jected spirits in the prospect of his death, 
and final separation from them. ‘I go,’ 
said he, ‘to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself ; that where I am, there ye may 
be also.’ And in accordance with this 
declaration is the language of his inter- 
cessory prayer, which was offered up, 
not only for them, but for all that through 
their word should believe in his name, to 
the latest period of time. In this most 
affecting address to his heavenly Father, 
his mind appears to have darted into the 
most distant ages of the world, and sur- 
veying every successive generation of his 
followers, he fixed his desires on one 
object, and that was, that they might be 
made perfect in holiness, and. consoli- 
dated into one vast body of happy: and 
glorified beings. And it is worthy of 
remark, that in reference to this sublime 
object, he uses the language of conscious 
authority and power, knowing it to be 
the ultimate purpose of his mediation, 
and one in unison with the mind of God, 
‘ Father,’ said he, ‘ I will that they also, 
whom thou hast given me, be with me 
where I am, that they may behold my 
glory which thou hast given me.’ This 
general convocation of all true believers 
in their perfected condition, is likewise 
frequently represented by the apostles 
to be the contemplated result of the 
christian economy.. They speak of it as 
the grand object which the Saviour an- 
ticipates as the rich reward of his under- 
taking, and to secure the realization of 
which he is made ‘the head over all 
things to the church, which is his mt: 
the fulness of him that filleth all in ail.’ 
It is the spiritual temple which is to be 
reared out of the ruins of our race, and 
which ‘ being fitly framed together,’ and 
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composed of ‘living stones,’ will for 
ever become the dwelling-place of God. 
The Redeemer, we are told, ‘loved the 
church, and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it;’ and ‘that 
he might present to himself a glorious 
charch, pot having spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing.’ 

*¢ This ultimate union, therefore, of all 
good men into one perfect body, must 
be looked upon as a consummation no 
less certain, than it is sublime in its 
nature and consequences. It is emphati- 
cally the * work of God’--the every end 
of Christianity - the object on which the 
eye of Deity is fixed with ineffable com- 
placency. As divine justice will demand 
that all who finally reject the gospel 
should be arraigned, and sent together 
into the place of punishment prepared 
for them, so the grace of God stands 
pledged to bring all the followers of 
Christ to the possession of everlasting 
life. And since all believers are equally 
the objects of the divine care, in con- 
sequence of their union to the Saviour, 
and their joint interests in the Privileges 
of Christianity, the hambl 
them may indulge the animating hope of 
reaching, in due time, their final home, 
and of being gathered into the society of 
congenial and happy spirits. They are 
the sheep which the Saviour has pur- 
chased with his own blood; he freely 
gives them eternal life, and will bring 
them at length, without a single excep- 
tion, to the land of peace, and thus ac- 
complish his own promise, and sublime 
prediction, ‘There sliall be one fold and 
one shepherd.” Thus heaven is the 
centre of attraction to all the regenerated 
of our race—the point to which they 
tend by an immutable law of their spi+ 
ritual nature. It is drawing around 
itself all the moral worth of our world, 
and is continually enriched by the ac+ 
cession of holy men, whom death is ever 
transmitting into the presence of God. 
Nor will such additions cease to be made 
to the family of the redeemed in heaven, 
until ‘the dispensation of the fulness 
of times’ arrives, when the Divine Being 
will ‘ gather in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven, and which are 
on earth.’ ‘The Son of man shall come 
to his Te and all the holy angels with 

shall he sit upon the 
on gne of his oe ; and before him shall 
gathered all nations ; and he shafl 

pparate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats; and he shall setthe sheep on his right 
hand, bat the goats on the left. And 
these shall go away into everlasting E 
nishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal.’”’— pp. 79-- 82. 

N. S. No. 70. 
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The following are a few mis- 
cellaneous passages, taken almost 
promiscuously from the work, 
with which we must conclude our 
imperfect notice of it, repeating, 
however, our warm approbation 
of it to our readers. 


* All recognition has for its basis a 
state of continued consciousness; and 
the probability of its occurrence, in any 
particular instance, must be affected by 
a variety of conceivable circumstances, 
which will readily occur to the mind of 
every individual who will consult his own 
observation and experience. The ordinary 
intercourse which is carried on —— 
out all the departments of soeial life, de- 
pends indeed upon the power of recogni- 
tion, aud cannot fail to supjly us with an 
abundance of facts, which might answer 
the purpose of analogical illustrations, 
applicable to the case of the faithful in a 
future world, The scene through which 
we are passing is peculiarly distinguished 
by its fluctuating character, and nothing 
can be more striking and palpable than 
the changes which the evolutions of time 
are accustomed to bring about upon all 
mortal beings. The human frame is 
subject to alterations with regard to in 
dimensions, aspects, and diversified 
powers, as remarkable as any which we 
can conceive an organized body to sus- 
tain, without losing every characteristic 
feature of its identity. The mind of 
man, also, is subject to variations no less 
striking both in its intellectual and moral 
character. Iu proportion as we advance 
in life, and come into contact with the 
world around us, our mental powers aré 
developed, and the circumstances and 
associations into which we are thrown, 
produce changes more or less extensive 
in our feelings, opinions, and general 
habits. The plastic hand of time is thus 
moulding the human spirit into new 
forms and dimensions, and acts upon it 
in so surprising a manner, that it some+ 
times comes forth, and scarcely appears 
like the same intelligence. In like man- 
ner the reverses of life, to which all men 
are liable ia the present fluctuating 
state, are known continually. to bring 
about very remarkable changes in their 
external and relative parser raising 
some to affinence an epee ee 
others into obscurity and indigence, 
attaching them .to new employments, 
scenes, and connections, Yet there are 
certain permanent principles, and cha- 
racteristic differences, which belong to 
every human being, and which substan- 
tially continue to be unaffected by the 

3Z 
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fluctuations of time, and the changes 
which his mind, and the organized struc- 
ture in which it is mysteriously lodged, 
are wont to experience. There must be 
something which constitutes the identity 
of the body—something in consequence 
of which it retains those general features 
and lines of resemblance observable in 
the human countenance, and which are 
perhaps never wholly effaced by the pro- 
cess of change and developement through 
which it passes. And the mind is essen- 
tially the same intelligent principle that 
it ever was at any supposable period of 
its existence. Amid all the fluctuations 
of thought and feeling, which is carried 
on within its hidden recesses, and the 
changes from without by which it is af- 
fected, our consciousness is, with very 
few exceptions, unimpaired, and memory 
retains a distinct recollection of the chief 
scenes, persons, and events, which have 
come within the sphere of our notice. 
These stable principles, belonging to all 
men, and thus imparting permanence to 
the diversified qualities and associations 
which mark out the individuality of each, 
become, in the present life, the means of 
recognition, and the basis of all jurispru- 
dence. Hence it is that persons, be- 
oo hepa p commu- 
ication were suspended, regain the 
knowledge of each other, and renew the 
intercourse of former days. The infor- 
mation respecting individuals which is 
recorded and circulated through diver- 
sified channels— the interchange of ideas 
which mutual converse elicits—traces of 
those pecelarith of i : d Olt 
ies of opinion and habit, 
which are often retained to the latest 
period of life—become so many clews by 
which men are enabled to identify one 
another, and which render it difficult for 
criminals, notwithstanding every disguise 
and artifice, to elude the vigilance of 
justice, and escape the punishment their 
offences deserve. 

“* Now these remarks apply substan- 
tially to the case of glorified spirits in the 
kingdom of heaven. It is true, that the 
righteous will undergo a delightful change 
in their personal and relative condition, 
which must be greater than any which 
ostensibly passes upon them in the pre- 
sent state. 9 the ogper avenge how 
great soever it ma , will not destro 
the principles a a which 
enter into their identity. The body will 
come from the grave to the resur- 
rection of life everlasting. But it will 
Be soneneey the ogg ny Oh oneeere 

i gehg on earth 8 0 
anima dust, and may, Resort aga be 
little else than the developement of some 
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hidden and mysterious germ, which may 
only require to be unfolded in order to 
assume to itself an improved organization, 
and a more beautifal form. 

‘* And the soul will be the same intel- 
ligent substance that it ever was during 
any period of its sublunary existence, 
and in a world where we may expect to 
find the most varied forms of intellectual 
and moral beauty, may even retain many 
of its original marks of distinction 
throughont the successive ages of eter- 
nity. There is no truth, indeed, which 
admits of more rigid demonstration, than 
that the consciousness of man, or, which 
amounts to the same thing, the memory 
of his present existence and actions, will 
be extended into another world. It is 
a doctrine which rests upon principles, 
which lie at the foundation of revealed 
truth, and which stands connected with 
all the sublime purposes of God in the 
economy of redemption.” —pp. 84—89. 

**¢ And I say unto yon, Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrigh- 
teousness: that, when ye fail, they ma 
receive you into everlasting habitations. 

‘* These words fell from the lips of one 
who came from the world of glory, and 
who could not be ignorant, in any par- 
ticular, of the destined condition of his 
followers; and yet they bear so forcibl 
upon the direct subject of inquiry, that it 
seems scarcely necessary to offer any 
remark in the shape of a comment upon 
them. Taken in connection with the 
parable, of which they form an appro- 
priate and impressive moral, they appear 
to establish, beyond all controversy, the 
certainty of a future recognition amongst 
the disciples of Christ, and might be con- 
sidered as sufficient to decide the ques- 
tion, were there no other passage upon 
which to rest an argument on the affir- 
mative side. The unjust steward, having 
incurred the displeasure of his lord, is 
commanded to balance his accounts, and 
to retire from an office of which he had 
proved himself unworthy by his prodi- 
gality and dishonest practices. To pro- 
vide against the distress which threatened 
him, he is represented to make large 
deductions. from the debts of his mas- 
ter’s tenants, in the hope that if po- 
verty overtook him, they’ would be- 
come his friends, and receive him into 
their habitations. a this pro- 
ceeding was an instance of flagrant dis- 
honesty, and was perfectly in keeping 
with his previous character and uct, 
it was still an artful expedient, which 
was precisely suited to his purpose. As 
a specimen, therefore, of sagacity and 
secular prudence, and, of course, in this 
view alone, it is commended by our 
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Lord, and made the occasion of the salu- 
tary advice with which the parable 


closes. Now the point on which the 
whole evidence turns in favour of future 
recognition, is the analogy represented 
by our Saviour between the case of the 
unfaithful steward, and that of all those 
who make a proper use of their worldly 
substance. Wealth is probably called 
the ‘ mammon of unrighteousness,’ either 
to designate the idolatrous homage which 
is paid to it by ‘the children of this 
world,’ or the unlawfal manner in which 
it is too frequently obtained and appro- 
priated by them. And the exhortation 
prescribes, not the motive by which the 
Christian is to be actuated in the use of 
riches, but the manner in which it is his 
duty to employ them. He is indirectly 
enjoined to expend his property in acts 
of piety and beneficence, and, by so 
doing, to commend himself to the esteem 
and love of his fellow creatures. And 
should the objects of his charity be some 
of his distressed and indigent brethren — 
and it is their welfare that he will feel 
himself especially disposed to consult, as 
he is bound to do by the law of Christian 
charity—he is assured, in literal terms, 
that on the supposition of their ante- 
cedent entrance into the eternal world, 
they will receive him after death into 
the ‘everlasting habitations,’ or many 
mansions of their Father’s house. But 
what consistent meaning can be attached 
to this promise, which does not involve 
the point intended to be established ? 
If the departed spirits of good men do 
not distinctly remember their pious be- 
nefactors upon earth, or should not be 
permitted to know them after their 
death, how can the implied declaration 
of the Saviour, expressed as it is in plain 
and unequivocal language, meet with its 
accomplishment in any reasonable and 
appropriate sense? Unless we impeach 
the veracity of the true and faithful wit- 
ness, we must admit that the parties, in 
the particular case supposed, will here- 
after recognise one another, and have a 
distinct recollection of the relation in 
which they stood to each other on earth. 
But the inference to be drawn from this 
passage is not a limited one. It teaches 
us that believers in general, who are 
walking together in the fellowship of the 
gospel, will know one another in the 

kingdom of God.’ Nay, it affords us 
still further information on this interest - 
ing subject. It not only assures us that 
departed Christians are living in exalted 
oo and glory, but gives us reason 
to believe that they take a special inte- 
rest in the friends whom they have left 
behind in this vale of tears, and presents 
them before us as standing, in a manner, 
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at the very threshold of the sanctuary 
above, to welcome the arrival of their 
pious benefactors, and to conduct them, 
on the event of their death, into the 
presence of Deity, and the society of 
congenial spirits.” —pp. 117--120. 

“And this similitude to the divine 
nature will bring with it, in addition to a 
perfect freedom from suffering, the 
highest degrees of social enjoyment which 
their finite capacities will permit them to 
realize. Being thus emancipated from 
all conflicting and oppressive influences 
--having bodies incapable of fatigue, 
endued with new powers, and possessed 
of an energy which will ever keep pace 
with the vigour of the immortal spirit -- 
their intellectual faculties immensely ex- 
panded, and their understandings en- 
tiched with heavenly knowledge—their 
affections raised to the highest degrees 
of intenseness, and purified from all 
gross and debasing admixtures, and every 
principle of their nature attuned at the 
same time to harmony with the rest, and 
harmonizing, too, with the whole scene 
around them--in such a condition, what 
exalted pleasure must they feel in each 
other’s society, and what incalculable 
felicity may not be expected to flow 
from the common employments which 
they will find in the investigation of the 
diversified laws of nature-.in the con- 
templation of the divine character, as 
developed in the history of redemption 
and the records of eternity—in the re- 
trospect of their personal experience on 
earth, and of the mysterious paths 
through which they were conducted to 
glory —and in those various acts of devo- 
tion and reciprocations of disinterested 
service, in which they will be pre-emi- 
nently qualified and disposed to en- 

e! 

“ The happiness of the righteous, we 
may further presume, will be increased, 
in no small degree, by the circumstance 
of meeting in a place which will be a 
suitable residence for perfect and glori- 
fied beings. For that must be a region 
of peculiar beauty and magnificence, 
which contains the throne of the ‘ high 
and lofty One,’ and which is every 
where lighted up by the meridian bright- 
ness of his presence. Sin has brought 
the withering influence of the curse over 
the world we inhabit; yet it contains 
scenes of loveliness, and combinations of 
material beauty, which strike upon the 
senses in a very powerful and pleasurable 
manner. And the soul of that man is 
fraught and dilated with inspirations of 
joy and holy gratitude, who holds devout 
communion with nature, and discerns the 
creative and beneficent power of a re- 
conciled God and Father put forth in 
3z2 
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every object presented to his notice, 
from the Alpine mountain and rushing 
torrent, which at once arrest his atten- 
tion, to the unobtrusive flower, and deli- 
cate tints, which beautify the face of 
creation. And if the participations of 
friendship greatly increase the pleasure 
with which he gazes upon these objects, 
how much must it enhance his future 
gratifications to renew his fellowship 
with those whom he most esteems and 
loves, in a cloudless region which, in con- 
sequence of the all-pervading presence 
of God, will have no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, and which will 
abound with richer manifestations of the 
divine attributes, than the eye of man 
ever witnessed, or the most gifted ima- 
gaoie of the poet ever presented to 
mind !”—pp. 179—182. 

“ We shall only take occasion to re- 
mark, in conclusion, how beautifully the 
descriptive scenes of heaven, which are 
presented before us in the word of God, 
are adapted to that strong tendency 
which there is in the human mind to 
range abroad in regions of ideal excel- 
lence, and to ba in framing for itself 
Combinations of imaginary good. Formed 
for the exalted panel Aare and plea- 
sures of immortality, and dwelling in a 
world which falls so short of our wishes 
and conceptions of what is lovely and 
desirable, there are few, especially in 
the period of youth, whe have not har- 
boured visions of beauty and social en- 
joyment far more refined, permanent, 
and thrilling, than ever come within the 
pom. rll our present experience. The 

ures of revelation concerning the 
celestial world, sanctify, as well as meet 
this powerful principle of our nature 
and assure us that the most pure and 
beauteous creations of the imaginative 
faeulty, fall far short of the realities 
which are reserved for the sons of God.” 
—pp. 202, 203. 

The practical chapters an. 
Pag 4 worthy of regard, There 
is @ trath and solemnity in the ob- 
servations calculated to awaken 
the most serious reflection. The 
moral uses of the subject are en- 
foreed with * power.” May they 
be attended to many with the 
“ demonstration of the spirit !” 
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Forty Family Sermons, by the Editor of 
the Christian Observer. Hatchatd and 
Son, 12s. 


To preach sermons, and to print 
them, are widely different things ; 
and by no means identical in the 
qualities requisi\e to ensure success 
in each. We are indisposed to 
think that an approximation of the 
qualities of the one to the qualities 
of the other would be a desirable 
change. We are quite sure, in the 
one case, that to make the most 
successful printed sermons a model 
for the pulpit, would be a material 
injury to the suceess, that is, to the 
usefulness of preached sermons, 
And vice versa, to make the stand- 
ard of printed sermons, or to try 
to make it, identical with what is 
called populaity, or even with 
pulpit efficiency, would be to de- 
teriorate the highest qualities of 
printed discourses, and deprive 
them of efficiency among the classes 
to which they are adapted. The 
auditors, in the two cases, are not 
only of a different charucter, but 
placed in a different position with 
respect to the discourse. The de- 
livered sermon should be adapted 
to the ear, the printed discourse 
to the eye. The preacher must 
remember, that those who hear 
sermons for the most part possess 
but the elements of education, 
while those who read sermons are a 
select class, mostly well educated, 
and frequently in a superior de- 
gree. The success of a delivered 
sermon depends not wholly, and 
never can, upon the simple matter 
of which it consists; but a printed 
sermon must produce its efleet, if 
it produce any, exclusively through 
the medium of the reader's under- 
standing. Hence, on all accounts, 
they demand, and should possess, 
higher intellectual qualities, and 
be composed in a stricter confor- 
mity to an exalted standard of li- 
terary taste. An oversight of 
these, and similar considerations, 
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has frequently led the most popular 
preachers to anticipate equal suc- 
cess in addressing the public from 
the press as from the pulpit. The 
disappointment experienced by 
their admiring hearers, when they 
became readers, was equalled only 
by that of the authors at the painful, 
and somewhat mortifying discovery, 
that the enchantment was dissolved. 
They found out, but it was to their 
cost, that the tongue and the pen 
are widely different instruments, 
and that a reader and a hearer, 
though identically the same person, 
are almost as different characters 
asa judge and a prisoner at the bar. 
The almost total failure of popular 
preachers (we use the phrase ho- 
nourably) in their attempts to com- 
mand attention from. the press, 
is a matter of comparatively trivial 
moment. The consequences have 
been mostly personal, and may be 
comprised under the heads of dis- 
appointment and pecuniary loss— 
the one to the ambitious preacher, 
the other, it may be, to the enter. 
prising and liberal bookseller ; that 
is, if the happy author is so fortu- 
nate as to meet with such a rarity. 
But the case is widely different, 
and immeasurably more disastrous, 
when the emulous young preacher 
makes the sermons he has read 
with the greatest satisfaction, the 
model for those he expects to 
preach with the greatest success. 
If he takes, or rather mistakes, his 
own taste in reading, for the rule 
of his own aim and the mark of his 


ambition, in preaching, he will in-. 


fallibly fail; for he is guilty of 
overlooking a distinction as just 
and philosophical in point of rea- 
son, a8 it is important in fact 
and experience—that a speaker 
differs from a writer, as a tongue 
differs from a pen; and a hearer 
differs from a reader, as the ear 
differs from the eye. But we pre- 
sume that the consequences, in this 
latter case, are infinitely worse than 
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in the former. The preacher loses his 
opportunities of usefulness. While 
he is thinking to raise the taste, 
and improve the intellect of his 
auditors, to qualify them for a due 
appreciation of his talents and his 
discourses, he is just trifling with 
his commission, wasting his hear- 
ers’ time, and some of them have 
little enough to waste, while he 
is plotting nothing less than his 
own disappointment and shame, 
as to the utility of his labours in 
advancing the salvation of man- 
kind. For these obvious reasons, 
the two classes of compositions 
must be kept distinct. The 
preacher of good sermons must 
not take it for granted that he shall 
make a good writer of sermons. 
Providence rarely makes the two 
classes of qualities required, in the 
two cases, the endowments of the 
same man. It is enough surely to 
satisly ordinary ambition, to ex- 
cel in one of these departments. 

We have no intention, however, 
to imply, by these remarks, that a 
popular and successful preacher is 
precluded from becomimg a suc- 
cessful writer of sermons; but to 
guard against the inference from 
success in the one case, to success in 
the other; and to show that the 
qualities essential to success in the 
cases reciprocally, are and must be 
distinct. The remarks we have of- 
fered, are not intended, moreover, 
to apply to those sermons which 
are written with the view of being 
read in villages and cottages to the 
unlearned. These should ap- 
proach, as closely as possible, to 
the standard of the most efficient 
preached discourses; because, in a 
sense, they are intended to be 

they are written for the 
ear, und for the ear exclusively, of 
the lower classes, The more sim- 
ple, plain, and pointed the better, 
They will produce, when read with 
tolerable skill, a far better im- 
pression than the most admired and 
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eloquent sermons the language 
contains. It is desirable, therefore, 


that the press should be employed 
to provide for the wants, both of 
destitute villagers and cottagers, 
a plain, faithful, and useful store of 
Christian instruction, while ser- 
mons intended for readers, and these 
educated and Christian readers, 
should be raised as high as possible 
in all the qualities that can gain 
the understanding and affect the 
heart of the reader. 

The two volumes of Discourses 
before us, will serve to illustrate 
the remarks we have already made. 
That by the Editor of the Christian 
Observer, is well adapted to be 
read in the family circle. At the 
same time we may observe of his 
discourses, they possess a simplicity 
and perspicuity which will entitle 
them to travel into a wider circle 
than that of the family. They will 
suit country congregations and 
villagers of the better class. At 
social meetings, of a devotional 
kind, nothing could be more ap- 
propriate than to read one of these 
short discourses. Although, should 
dissenters use them either in the 
villages, their families, or their 
social meetings, they would find it 
necessary to expunge some few 
self-adulatory expressions respect- 
ing our holy, apostolic, and all-that- 
is-excellent church, which would 
of course sound oddly from their 
lips, though doubtless unobjection- 
able enough to those whose ears are 
accustomed to such a phraseology. 
The chief recommendation of these 
sermons, is their perspicuity and 
general soundness of doctrine. Of 
course they are not immaculate, 
and a critical reader might find 
some slight grounds of exception ; 
but in the main they are admirable 
specimens of plain pulpit instruc. 
tion, and are characterized through- 
out by a brevity which rarely 
marks dissenting sermons, They 
vary in length from ten to fifteen 
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pages, and may mostly be read in 
little more than so many minutes. 
They are therefore well adapted 
to instruction where short services 
are required. 

Of Mr. Binney’s volume our 
opinion is highly favourable. From 
what we hear of him as a preacher, 
he seems likely to combine in him- 
self the rare qualities both of an 
efficient and popular preacher, and 
of a powerful writer. The sermons 
before us are entitled to a high 
rank. They are adapted to the 
educated and well-informed Chris- 
tian, and it is no slight commenda- 
tion to say of them, they combine 
sound Christian instruction with 
high intellectual and literary ex- 
cellence. A citation or two will 
convince our readers that these are 
no every-day discourses. The fol- 
lowing passage, on the apostolic 
definition of faith, deserves close 
attention :-— 


‘* What appears primarily to demand 
attention, is the first of the selected 
passages, which looks like a specific de- 
finition of faith. ‘ Now faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.’ That this was in- 
tended by the Apostle to be a definition 
or description of a faith, is obvious. 
The question with theologians has been, 
of what kind? whether particular or 
general? that is, whether of the prin- 
ciple with which pardon is connected, 
and which is said to justify the sinner ; 
or whether of that more comprehensive 
principle by which the saint ‘ lives,’ 
which, in the hour of distress or temp- 
tation, assuages grief and invigorates 
virtue. The latter is the general opi- 
nion. It seems to be countenanced by 
the context. The Apostle, in the pre- 
ceding chapter, addressing the Hebrews 
as believers, adverts to the afflictive cir- 
cumstances in which they were involved ; 
warns them against apostatizing; ex - 
horts them to constancy ; and reminds 
them, by a scriptural quotation, that 
they were to ‘live b fakth ;’ and then, 
intending largely to illustrate this truth, 
he gives, in passing onwards to the ful- 
filment of his purpose, a description of 
that faith which he intended, which he 
was anxious they should exercise, and 
the power of which he was about to ex- 
emplify. 
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** It seems proper, therefore, to ad- 
mit, that the definition of the Apostle is 
to be taken in its most comprehensive 
seuse. It is to be observed, however, 
that, if the language defines what faith is 
at all, it may, perhaps, define what faith 
is always. That is to say, it may be, 
that faith, whensoever exercised, and 
whatsoever it may effect; whether it be 
that which a man exercises after he is a 
believer, and as such; or whether it be 
that by which he becomes so; it may 
be, that, in each case, it is ‘ the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.’ The compass of the 
principle may be more or less extended ; 
the objects may be more or less nume- 
rous; they may be different, or they 
may be the same viewed under different 
aspects, and for different purposes; but 
still, the principle, as such, may undergo 
no change ;—as to its nature, it may still 
possess those properties, and those only, 
which are attributed to it in the text. 
Perhaps, therefore, in strict accuracy of 
speech, there are not kinds of faith. 
The principle is probably one. For the 
sake of distinctness, we may speak of 
that which justifies, and that which 
sanctifies; that of the sinner, and, that 
of the saint; but, it may be, that we 
speak all the time of a mental act really 
identical, only contemplated in different 
lights and relations ; in the one case, as 
it has an aspect towards heaven, and in 
the other, towards earth; in the first, 
as it is viewed in itself by the Supreme 
Mind, and in the second, as it is seen by 
us in its effects. In short, if it can be 
80 es without impropriety, we 
may regarding, perhaps, the same 
thing, in the one case as it influences 
God, and in the other as it influences 
man. 

“ We suspect that there is some truth 
in these suppositions. It will be our 
object to evince it in the succeeding re- 
marks. Your attention will first be called 
to the language of the Apostle, as de- 
scriptive ef faith in its most general and 
comprehensive sense; that sense, in 
which it directly bears on his present 
purpose, and in which we shall princi- 
pally have to regard it in subsequent 
discourses. 

*** Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” The word rendered ‘ substance,’ 
seems, in its application to objects that 
are desirable and expected, to express 
such an entire confidence in their future 
actual possession, or, in the sufficie 
of the means by which they are secured, 
as imparts to them, in relation to us, 
the character of present reality. That, 
translated ‘ evidence,’ is a logical term 


signifying conclusive demonstration ; it 
is here applied to things that are invisi- 
ble, to matters that cannot be submitted 
to sense, and, it imports that the mind 
80 feels the force of the proofs by which 
their existence is established, as to re- 
gard them with a sentiment similar to 
that, with which it looks upon actual 
appearances. Perhaps the brief phrases 
* confident expectation’ and ‘ perfect 
persuasion’ may express every thing we 
are warranted to include in the two 
terms; every thing in fact intended to 
be conveyed by the sacred writer. It 
would then be said, ‘ faith is the con- 
fident expectation of things hoped for, 
the perfect persuasion of things not seen.” 
The Apostle, it will be observed, de- 
scribes two classes of objects as coming 
within the sphere of the general prin- 
ciple, and that principle as supposing the 
existence of two corresponding mental 
states, or,—if you prefer it,—as com- 
prehending the exercise of two appro- 
priate mental emotions. The entire de- 
finition may be expressed, either by the 
two distinct parts of which it consists 
being transposed, (a very allowable li- 
berty by way of paraphrase,) or, by 
their being presented in the order that 
obtains in the text. The first we should 
term the order of nature, the second that 
of observation. Each would stand thus: 
—‘ Faith is the perfect persuasion of 
o- not seen, [and] [connected with] 
{leading to] [terminating in] the confi- 
dent expectation of things hoped for.’— 
* Faith is the confident ex ition of 
things ae for, [and} [ ed on} 
{arising from] the Pog np persuasion of 
things not seen.’ In the first case, you 
observe, the objects are placed in the 
order in which they come to be per- 
ceived and felt by the mind; and the 
states of mind are described as they are 
successively experienced. In the latter 
case, the process is reversed. It is con- 
ceived to be completed. You are sup- 
posed to look at it as such. It is there- 
fore presented by describing the last re- 
sult, and connecting it with that which 
necessarily precedes it, and without which 
it could not be. 

“ Both parts of this definition we 
should conceive to be necessary to a 
scriptural description of faith, and both 
the mental exercises to belong to the na- 
ture of the thing; and, in either case, 
no more. The description and the reality 
would thus equally be complete. In con- 
sistency with this remark, faith might, 
perhaps, not pepe ge | be denomi- 
nated, the repose the intellect and 
the repose of the affections; that is, the 
understanding perfectly admitting the 
divine testimony, and the heart confi- 
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dently trusting the divine assurances. 
This, at least, is that faith ‘ by which the 
elders obtained a good report.’ And it 
is that by which the Christian lives and 
acts, and ‘ overcomes the world.’ Its 
sphere of observation is immense. It is 
commensurate with the whole compass of 
Revelation. It includes all objects di- 
vinely attested, for it embraces aux the 
* sayings of God.’”—pp. 10—15. 


Again, in the sermon on Spiri- 
tual Hope, the author observes :— 


** It appears, from what has been ad- 
vanced, that, in order to understand the 
Divine procedure towards Abraham, and 
to conceive correctly of the patriarch’s 
faith, it is necessary to admit that the 
promises had a spiritual, as well as a 
temporal sense ; that they had an ulti- 
mate relation to a future world, as well 
as an immediate relation to this, Such a 
subject might admit of being very largely 
argued and illustrated. Without, how- 
ever, pretending to any thing either 
profound or minute, we shall offer a few 
remarks, which will not, we trust, be 
deemed inappropriate or useless. 

“The allegorical, spiritual, and typi- 
cal interpretation of certain transactions, 
declarations, and facts, stated or de- 
scribed in the records of the ancient 
church, has often been carried to an 
injudicious extreme. This has given rise 
to an indiscriminate condemnation of all 
expressions whatever, that seem to coun- 
tenance, in any thing, typical signifi- 
cancy. This Po 200 however, is neither 
religious nor rational. Though the fancy 
of some interpreters may be too warm, 
the feeling of other interpreters may be 
too cold; the one may reason too little, 
but the other may reason too much ; and 
thus pure scriptural truth may be either 
missed or abandoned by both. It would 
certainly seem, one would think, to a 
person of plain unsophisticated sense, 
that there are some scriptural facts 
possessed of a positively typical charac- 
ter, and that there are some prophecies 
rom, spon capable of a double aceepta- 
tion; and, therefore, it may be, that 
there are some promises involving both a 
temporal and spiritual significance. The 
passover and the brazen sefpent are of 
the first class. We have their typical 
character asserted by infallible inter- 
preters, and their import is both obvious 
and affecting. The prophecies respecting 
the new heavens and the new earth, in 
Isaiah, with other similar allusions to the 
renovation of nature, are, apparently at 
least, of the second class. ay seem to 
refer, first of all, to the moral restora- 
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tidn of man under the reign of Christ ; 
and then, secondly, as expounded by 
Peter, to the actual ‘ restitution of all 
things;’ the removal of the curse from 
the physical universe ; the ultimate con- 
dition and character of the redeemed; 
the re-establishment of harmony among 
God’s intelligent offspring ; and the reign 
of eternal order. Hence, with these 
unquestionable proofs of such a principle 
in some parts of the word, as gives a 
passage a meaning both immediate and 
remote; it certainly appears natural 
and logical to admit, that, possibly it 
may be, the promises to Abraham, re- 
specting an inheritance in Canaan, in- 
stead of being confined to what at first 
strikes the ear, have an interior sense, 
and belong to what is termed in the 
New Testament,‘ the eternal inheritance 
of the saints in light.’ 

** Again. It will be admitted, that all 
the dispensations of God to men, had a 
bearing upon their becoming spiritual 
fitted for a future world. This world, 
in all probability, was never intended to 
be eternal; at least, it could not be in- 
tended that man should eternally reside 
in it. Had he remained innocent and 
immortal, and had the species, as im- 
mortal, uninterruptedly increased, some 
mode of removal from a place incapable 
of containing indefinite numbers, must 
have been afforded. But, however this 
might be, as soon as man fell and became 
subject to death, this world lost all its 
independent importance. Henceforth, the 
species derived consideration and dignity 

together from the fact of its connexion 
with another. And their preparation for 
that other was the object of the Divine 
solicitude, and the end of God’s moral 
government, from the annunciation of 
the first promise, through every succes- 
sive discovery of himself, and in all acts 
of his general and particular providence, 
up to this very mowent in which we are 
met to worship Him. 

“This preparation of the species for 
their ultimate state could only be secured 
by the direct peary ryan God. It 
was necessary that He should graciously 
communicate that knowledge and those 
means by which it was to be effected. 
He did this; but in doing it, it seemed 
meet to Him to convey that revelation 
gradually,—to unfold it degrees, — 
to impart, age after age, additional inti- 
mations of his plan and bis ‘purposes. It 
seemed meet to Him, and therefore it 
was right. But, in condu it, it does 
not seem likely that he would ever com- 
municate any thing but what had some 
influence, mote or less direct, in carry- 
and, therefore, 
some connexion, more or less remote, 
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both with that concluding dispensation 
itself, which crowns and consummates 
every other, and with that future world 
for which it was the aim of all to prepare 
and capacitate the species. In carrying 
on this great desir,n, the Divine Spirit, 
I imagine, never put forth any portion 
either of his energy or wisdom, which 
terminated exclusively in the concerns of 
earth. It had not become him to do 
this. It comported not with the majesty 
of the Supreme, to come forth from the 
unapproachable glory,—‘ to rend the hea- 
vens’ to commune and converse with 
man,—without having any purpose or 
communicating any sentiment, but what 
was bounded by a word that ‘ passeth 
away ;’ and, therefore, it seems ante- 
cedently probable, that, if he conde- 
scented to regulate the concerns of his 


le with respect to that world at all, 
it would be with some reference to that 
spiritual and higher one, into which it 
was the glory of his grace, and the 
splendid determination of his wisdom, 
ultimately to conduct them.”— pp. 217 — 
221. 


The whole series is deserving 
of special attention, and will, we 
have no doubt, enjoy a very re- 
spectable portion of public pa- 
tronage. It is not often our lot to 
commend so deserving a volume 
to the attention of our readers. 
The two volumes are, indeed, well 
fitted to their specific objects, and 
we heartily commend them to the 
respect of the Christian public. 


Riland on Church Reform. Hamilton, 


Adams, and Co, 
(Concluded from page 496.) 


But we pass on to a more de- 
licate part of our subject, sug- 
gested by the volume before us. 
It is to state our opinion, re- 
specting the present mo and 
duty of the pious clergy of the 
established church. Though we 
have plainly declared our convic- 
tions, relative to Mr. R.’s plan of 
reform, yet our opinions con- 
cerning the impracticability of it, 
can never interfere with the duty 
of those who are in the church, 
and who, with Mr. R., feel the 

N.S. NO. 70. 
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need of alteration. The necessity 
to use means for reform, not only 
exists in spite of our opinions ; 
but even though there was no 
Dissenter in England, and no 
Roman Catholic in the world, the 
duty of the serious portion of 
churchmen remains imperative. 

In saying this, we deem it right 
to observe, that we entertain feel- 
ings of Christian affection for all 
the pious ministers of the Church 
of England, and that in faithfully 
declaring our sentiments, which 
have a reference to them, we do 
so under the conviction that the 
views we entertain are scriptural ; 
and in the hope that, at least, they 
may receive some consideration 
from those whom they more imme- 
diately concern; while we expect 
this mark of courtesy from them, 
we may be allowed to say, that 
we are willing, calmly and can- 
didly, to examine any remarks 
which may be made by those who 
differ from us. 

It is admitted by them, that 
serious evils now exist; that vari- 
ous defects in their formularies 
need correction; and that, from a 
combination of circumstances, dan- 
gers of no common kind threaten 
their church. That with all the 
advantages of a church establish- 
ment, there are abuses which its 
warmest advocates cannot deny, 
and its best friends deeply la- 
ment. If such are the convic- 
tions of the pious clergy, we can- 
not see how they can suffer such a 
state of things to continue, with- 
out exposing themselves to the 
charge of indifference to the 
apostolic purity and spiritual wel- 
fare of their own church. Be- 
lieving that Diocesan Episcopacy 
is either scriptural or desirable, 
and seeing its character is deeply 
injured by evils which all see and 
many regret, it appears a paramount 
duty, to use means to get rid of 
these serious drawbacks on the 
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efficiency of their denomination, 
They cannot remain quiescent, 
without a plain dereliction of duty, 
and sanctioning a state of things 
which they know materially af- 
fects the cause of religion in 
the land. ‘They have long la- 
mented in secret this state of things; 
they have hitherto confined their 
expressions of grief to the whispers 
of confidential and friendly inter- 
course with some of their pious 
brethren; but is this enough? Has 
the Christian church no right to 
ask more than this from them? 
Unquestionably, Christians in their 
own communion, and Christians of 
other denominations, may fairly 
require from them a firm and open 
interference with the evils which 
are acknowledged on all bands in 
order to remedy them. Let them 
bring fully before their own people, 
the palpable abuses that injure the 
spirituality of their church, and 
shew them how much better their 
system of ecclesiastical polity 
would work, if disencumbered of 
the grievous weights which press 
upon it. Let them defend Dio- 
cesan Episeopacy if they please ; 
but let them also unite in seeking 
the reform of evils in the church, 
which lessen the usefuloess of 
some of the best men in it, and 
give to the enemies of all reli- 
gion, excuses for utterly rejecting 
it. 

We apprehend, that this united 
call for reform should not be con- 
fined to the inferior clergy, but 
should be heard from all, of what- 
ever rank they may be, who are 
favourable to the purity and effici- 
ency of their communion; and 
who could have no selfish objects 
in view, in seeking remedies for 
these evils Let this strong appeal 
be made to those who have power 
to reform some of the abuses which 
exist, or whose influence may be 
exerted for that purpose. 

It is impossible to deny, that 
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there is a crisis in the present state 
of the church of England; and all 
the pious clergy must know, that 
there can be no real security, but 
in its religious character. If this 
consideration is kept in view, while 
seeking to accomplish a reform, it 
will render them indifferent to va- 
rious charges which may be brought 
against them. They may be accused 
of dissenterism and of puritan- 
ism; threats may be used by their 
superiors; and calumny and abuse 
may be freely employed; but no 
fear of consequences like these, 
should deter them from giving a 
firm statement of their opinions 
and their wishes, with regard to 
the necessity and extent of church 
reform, 

Even as a matter of policy, this 
alteration for the better should be 
sought. The pious clergy must 
know, that there are at this mo- 
ment, in the minds of nominal 
churchmen, the strongest feelings 
against the clergy, though not 
against episcopacy. That in the 
estimation of the pious members 
of the establishment also, there 
exists a strong necessity for some 
decided change, respecting the 
abuses named by our author. If 
the clergy, therefore, will not lead 
the way in seeking this reform, 
they may expect very soon that 
demands will be made by the 
laity, which they cannot gainsay 
nor resist, without compromising 
their characters, or losing their 
hold on the affections of their 
people; besides swelling the ranks 
of dissent from episcopacy, to a 
fearful extent, and rendering the 
hope of a religious reform, if pos- 
sible, still more distant. It be- 
comes the pious clergy, as a 
matter of precaution then, to show 
those who respect their charac- 
ters, and who prize the truths which 
they preach, that whatever is the 
result, they are no longer guilty ofa 
mercenary connivance at numerous 
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evils; that they have desired the 
correction of abuses; that they 
have laboured amidst calumny and 
reproach, and have proved their 
love to episcopacy, by seeking to 
bring it back to greater efficiency, 
and thus render it really deserving 
of the name of apostolic. 

We say then, that with the 
views they entertain of the prac- 
ticability of a reform, this seems 
to be the path of duty. But if, 
notwithstanding all their influence, 
remonstrances, and prayers, every 
kind of available reform is stu- 
diously avoided, and every appeal 
to scripture is treated with con- 
tempt by those in authority, we 
are compelled to say, that there is 
only another path open to these 
good men; it is to secede, not 
from episcopacy, but from the 
national church. Gloomy as this 
path may appear to some, thorny 
as it may seem to others, and 
painful as the alternative must be 
to all, who have hitherto thought it 
expedient, for the church to be 
connected with the state, we can- 
not but consider it as the only one 
which they can take, if they wish 
to prove that their love to pure 
and undefiled religion is superior 
to their love of a national esta- 
blishment, which is a mere human 
expedient. We express no desire 
whatever, that the large and influ- 
ential body of clergy and laity, 
holding and preferring the polity 
of the church of England, should 
join any body of dissenters, at 
present in existence. No; let 
them retain all their peculiarities, 
as an episcopal church; let them 
have a liturgy, and indeed all their 
present formularies, if they please, 
but let them, at the same time, 
escape from evils which they can- 
not cure, and submit to Christ’s 
authority in all ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, which they cannot now do, 
without violating canon laws. 

We know how useless it is, to 
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speak thus to those whose con- 
sciences can be easy amidst so 
many evils; who can cling to 
corruptions, which deeply injure 
the cause of religion in the 
land; who can see parish after 
parish occupied by men destitute 
of piety, and living after living 
added to the already overgrown 
wealth of some grasping pluralist, 
without any expression louder 
than a stifled murmur—no remon- 
strance, no open, firm, and united 
effort to remove these stains. We 
have no hope of any good to 
episcopacy or true religion from 
them. 

Neither do we think that our 
remarks will be of much avail to 
another class, who, though united 
to the evangelical party, are so 
wedded to the peculiarities of their 
own system, and its connection 
with the state, that they assume @ 
superiority over other denomina- 
tions, and notwithstanding the nu- 
merous abuses in their cherch, ean 
speak and write in boasting terms 
of their venerable, pure, and apos- 
tolic church, the bulwark of pro- 
testantism, and the admiration of 
the world! To such individaals, 
a voluntary church of Christ, 
which attends to all the ordi- 
nances of the New Testament, 
supports by its free-will offerings 
the ministry of the Gospel, and cul- 
tivates the barren region around 
it, is either an object. of contempt 
or of dread; it is viewed as the 
focus of discontent towards them, 
or as interfering with the souls 
committed to their charge by the 
state | 

We consider that the views 
taken by these individuals form 
one of the strongest obstacles in 
the way of even attempted reform; 
they indeed constitute one of the 
worst features belonging to that 

arty in the church of England. 
fe shows how a worldly system 
perverts the judgment of good 
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men, who, in matters of doctrine, 
submit to revelation. By looking 
at the medification of Christianity, 
which they believe to be scrip- 
tural, through the medium of state 
patronage, human laws, and com- 
pany support, they are led to 
ean more on an arm of flesh, for 
the pecuniary maintenance and ex- 
tension of their church, than on the 
arm of Omnipotence; to place 
more reliance on acts of Parlia- 
ment, for the support of religion, 
than on the influence of Christian 
principle in the hearts of God's 
people ; to cherish fears which are 
not only groundless, but tinged 
deeply with infidelity, respecting 
the injury that would be done to 
religion in this country, if epis- 
copacy was separated from the 
state, and its present system of 
temporal support for ever done 
away. Just as if an alliance 
which is inefficient, inexpedient, 
and unscriptural, can ever be re- 
quired to support the interests of 
truth and righteousness. 
In speaking of the decided step 
which we think should be taken, 
after every other plan has failed, 
we refer to those who, with Mr. 
R., desire to acknowledge the 
evils that exist, and sincerely 
wish them to be corrected.— 
We are indeed aware, that, even 
to them, what we have suggested 
may appear startling ; for how 
many of such persons have been 
trained up in the idea, that epis- 
copacy cannot prosper without 
the fostering care of the state! 
We know that it will be said, do 
you seek to deprive a thousand 
parishes of faithful labourers, and 
silence men who are now instru- 
ments of great good to many 
souls? can any one wish for a 
moment, to take them from spheres 
of usefulness, and cast them on 
the wide world without resource ? 
These, and many other things may 
be plausibly said, but in answer 
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to all we would observe, that 
episcopacy is not scriptural, if it 
can only exist by a system of tithes, 
or prosper by the patronage of 


the state. And we would farther 
remark, that if a thousand parishes 
should be deprived of their state 
teachers, then Christian teachers 
would still remain among them ; 
and extending their labours to 
three or four thousand parishes 
more, at present sealed against the 
entrance of faithful men, by cano- 
nical etiquette, would thus favour 
multitudes at present untaught with 
the ministry of reconciliation. And 
with regard to support, we have 
little doubt but that a far better 
provision would be made for at least 
one half of the evangelical clergy, 
than they have ever yet obtained 
from their Curacies and Lecture- 
ships; and a sufficient, if not 
equal income to what they now 
receive, would be secured to those 
who at present enjoy more liberal 
support. Not one faithful minis- 
ter, who ought to be in the mi- 
nistry, would be silenced, but the 
energy and usefulness of all would 
be greatly increased. 

The effect on episcopacy would 
be striking; a fair trial of its 
efficiency could then be made ; all 
that was good in the system could 
be found out, and it would be 
exhibited to its friends and its 
enemies in a light in which it was 
never seen before. Episcopacy, 
we know, can exist without alli- 
ance with the state. It does so in 
America and in Scotland, and we 
believe all the peculiarities of the 
denomination are as strictly ad- 
hered to as in this country. 

This separation would remove 
the incubus of secular state in- 


fluence; it would destroy the 
compulsory mode of support, 
which now so deeply injures the 


endowed church, in the estimation 
of multitudes of churchmen, and 
we fear is a prolific source of 
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infidelity. It would set free all 
the energies of the best and holiest 
men, so that, without fear of con- 
sequences, they could unite in 
seeking to promote the cause of 
religion at home. , 

In addition to all this, we con- 
sider that the religious reform 
which Mr. R. seeks, could then, 
and only theu, be accomplished. 
Our readers are already in pos- 
session of the evils which exist, 
and which Mr. R. wishes to re- 
med y—the dangers which threaten, 
and his plans for averting them. 
Considering his object to be the 
security and dignity of the episco- 
palian church, we say that it can 
alone be attained by the decided 
conduct of the pious clergy and 
laity of that communion. By this 
secession from the state, the evils 
of patronage would be removed 
from the reformed episcopal church ; 
the temptations held out to irreli- 
gious characters to enter it, would 
be taken away; pluralities oflivings 
would be abolished ; inequalities 
of income would continue to exist, 
but the labourer would not only be 
worthy of his hire, but receive it. 
Discipline could then be attended 
to; the inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions in the formularies of 
their church could be remedied by 
Christian reformers, All that was 
unscriptural in the mode of sub- 
scription would be altered, and 
the whole of their services would 
present a consistency and har- 
mony which may be said to be 
unknown at present. 

And farther, the grand conflict 
with anti-christian Rome could 
then be carried on with the hope 
of success, The secular conten- 
tion would cease. The question 
at issue would not be earthly pos- 
session, but the power of truth 
over error. And in addition to 
all this, the union among Chris- 
tians of different denominations 
could then take place. The epis- 
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copal, and other branches of the 
protestant church, could then 
unite in a way in which they 
never can do, with safety to either 
party, while episcopacy is the ex- 
clusive and state religion. There 
would not be incorporation, nor 
uniformity, but there would be 
what is far better, the ‘‘ unity of 
the spirit, in the bond of peace.” 
This union would be founded on 
certain great fundamental truths, 
which all Christians can agree in, 
without compromising any prin- 
ciple, or acting in crgene? to 
the Word of God. These are, 
the supremacy of Christ in his 
church; the Christian character 
of members of Christian churches ; 
the duty of Christian people to 
choose and support ph 2 men of 
God to be placed over them; the 
importance of discipline in the 
church, and the perfection of the 
laws which Christ has left in his 
word, for the regulation and go- 
vernment of his people. These 
great principles do not, we think, 
trench on the peculiarities of epis- 
copacy, bhonsh they strike at the 
root of state religions. 

Here would be a broad basis 
for Christian union, for strength- 
ening the protestant interest, for 
presenting a front in the war of 
principles, which we believe is 
coming on the earth, so extended 
and so deep, that infidelity and 
Romish superstition might quail 
before it. By making the Bible 
the only authoritative standard, 
the Roman Catholics could not 
take advantage of appeals to the 
fathers, which they can now do 
with success. There is no difficulty 
then, on our part; we are ready 
for the union of feeling and action, 
in promoting the cause of true 
religion. We admit the above 
principles. We think they can- 
not be proved unscriptural, and 
therefore cannot be gainsaid,— 
Let episcopalians meet on this 
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ground, and if it is required, we 
can cheerfully unite with them, 
in spreading our common Chris- 
tianity at home and abroad. If 
we do not sacrifice minor diffe. 
rences, we can still forget them, 
in the season of Christian inter- 
course, and in the exercise of holy 
brotherhood. Let the principles 
above stated be acted on by 
episcopalians, and we shall then 
acknowledge their communion as 
a part of the church of Christ, 
which we never can do, with re- 
gard to any national church on 
earth. For we cannot forget that 
Christ has said, ‘«‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world.” 

We had much to say, respect- 
ing the signs of the times, as all 
tending to encourage pious epis- 
copaliaps to trust the voluntary 
rane in their denomination. 

e are constrained to think that 
God has been gradually preparing 
the minds of many for more 
decided conduct, by showing 
what may be done, by voluntary 
exertions, and the mighty influ- 
ence of Christian principle, when 
properly directed. We had in- 
tended also to appeal to facts, to 
show what voluntary churches had 
done for religion, and how much 
more efficient they are than esta- 
blished churches, in accomplishing 
the gracious designs of Chris- 
tianity. We had likewise wished 
to show, in how many ways the 
church of England separates her- 
self from all other Protestant 
denominations; vay, even from 
episcopacy, if unfortunately placed 
as in Scotland or America, beyond 
the sunny influence of state favour. 
But we forbear. We have perhaps 
said more than enough, though with 
our present views we think other- 
wise.—We have no wish to force 
our opinions on those who differ 
from — a ially who 
admire the alhance of episcopac 
with the state; but MA say Ke 
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enlightened men, try this connec- 
tion by scripture, by the past 
history of the church, by its pre- 
sent effects, and by its probable 
results; and we are sure that a 
very strong and pressing case of 
inquiry must be presented to 
those who have hitherto stood 
aloof from the investigation. But 
to those who have already ex- 
amined the question, have felt its 
difficulty, and have yet remained 
inactive, we have a right to say, 
rest not till you have found out 
the reason which makes you cling 
to a national church, at the very 
time you groan under the positive 
injury which it inflicts on your own 
consciences, and grieve at the evils 
it does to others, and from which 
you might escape by retaining epis- 
copacy, whilst you sever that con- 
nection which is the chief source 
of all the abuses which you so 
frankly lament. 

Mr. R. anticipated harsh mea- 
sures from some of his brethren, 
for having stated his sentiments so 
freely; and he appears to dread 
the charge of inconsistency, for 
remaining in a church which he 
so severely exposes. With regard 
to the latter fear, we are unwilling 
to say a word, satisfied to leave 
this matter with the author’s con- 
science. We may, however, as- 
sure him, that we honour him for 
his attempt to do good to his own 
church, and for the Christian 
spirit which he manifests to other 
denominations. We are not so 
much gratified by any exposare 
which he bas felt it his duty to 
make, of evils existing in his own 
communion, as by the proof that he 
has given of his anxious desire for 
Christian unity. We hope his 
volume may produce a beneficial 
effect on the minds of his brethren, 
aud lead many of them to act with 
him in seeking a reform in his 
church. We trust he will never 
need to regret, that he has stood 
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in the barrier, and has dared to 
tell those in high places what he 
believes to be the truth. We 
cannot think that he can lose the 
good opinion of any one whose 
oats he formerly enjoyed. We 
feel that he has thrown himself on 
the candour of all parties, and 
though we cannot brighten his 
hopes, or agree with some of his 
conclusions, we are constrained to 
respect his motives, and to admire 
his tone of remark towards those 
who differ from him. Our desire 
has been to avoid every expression 
that indicated a want of respect. 
In closing our notice of his volume, 
we would say to the esteemed au- 
thor, that we trust he may pursue 
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his inquiries, guided by the light 
of the apostolical scriptures. An 
enlarged acquaintance with the 
nature of Christ’s kingdom, may 
induce him to alter or modify 
some of his hopes and conclusions. 
The convictions of such a mind 
we can trust His determination 
respecting the future will, we hope, 
be directed by the wisdom that 
cometh from above. We again 
recommend the volume to our 
readers, as worthy of their atten- 
tion, and as presenting, in tempe- 
rate language, the opinions of one 
who has considered the subject of 
church reform, and whose desire 
appears to be, the union of all 
true believers. 
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Conversations for the Young, designed 
to promote the profitable reading of 
the Holy Scriptures. By Richard 
Watson, &c. London: Mason. 6s. 


Tuis is one of the most valuable spe- 
cimens of cabinet book-making which 
has yet appeared in this prolific age of 
Summaries and Cyclopedias. It 1s, in 
fact, an abridgment of theologic and 
Scriptural lore, embracing almost 
every topic of interest and of difficulty 
connected with sacred science and 
history. It is, in reality, a miniature 
edition of biblical lectures, such as 
would do honour to the first theolo- 
gical seminary inthe land. The work 
ls sometimes, in its diction, rather 
above what may be termed the junior 
part of the young; but for the well- 
educated, the inquisitive, the reading 
youth, and above all, for young stu- 
dents of theology, it is of incaloulable 
worth. The author has brought 
within the compass of a duodecimo 
the results of a laborious life of re- 
search, and the cream of all that has 
been written. in the department of 
sacred literature. We warmly re- 
commend it to our young friends, and 
wish it anextensive circulation. Heads 
of families will find it one of the very 
best manuals to guide them in ex- 


plaining Scripture facts; and one of 
the most valuable presents to their 
young people of the more advanced 
age. 





Discourses on the Millennium, the 
Doctrine of Election, Justification 
by Faith, and of the Historical 
Evidence for the Apostolical Insti- 
tution of rn wre, together with 
some preliminary Remarks on the 
Principles of eed oop Interpre- 
tation. By the Rev. M. Russell, 
LL. D. §c. Simpkin. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis is a genuine production of the 
Arminian Episcopal School. There 
is scarcely a page that is not replete 
with error. The long dissertations, 
rather than discourses on Election and 
Diocesan Episcopacy, are just a re- 
petition of what has been said a thou- 
sand times, without any attempt to 
meet the replies and refutations which 
have been as often offered. From be- 
ginning to end the volume betrays no 
symptoms of an enlarged and philo- 
sophic mind, but error in magnitude ; 
false criticism, special pleading, and 
inextricable confusion. When will 
the Church of England be delivered 
from such push-pin divines ? 
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The Pleasures of Benevolence; a 
Poem, in Two Parts. Holdsworth 
and Ball. 5s. 6d. 


Tue first thought which occurred to 
us on opening the book before us, 
was, that the author possessed one ad- 
vantage at least, which does not always 
fall to the lot of poets, namely felicity 
in the choice of a subject for his muse. 
We have Poems on ‘“ Pleasures” of 
different kinds, but we do not re- 
member before to have met with one 
on what are unquestionably the most 
exalted kind of pleasures which it can 
fall to the lot of a social being to en- 
joy. those of “‘ Benevolence.” 
he pleasures of ‘‘ Hope,” of 
“Memory,” and of “ Imagination,” 
though they throw so great a charm 
over the common monotony of life, 
and a charm to which the authors who 
have sung of them have lent all the 
brightness of their own genius, are, it 
must be allowed, of a nature that ne- 
cessarily partakes more or less of sel- 
fishness : there is an isolation in many 
of these pleasures which forbids all 
communion with other minds; but in 
the pleasures of Benevolence every 
thing is common, while every thing at 
the same time is pure; and the happi- 
ness which is felt in the exercise of 
this disposition of the human heart is 
happiness only because it does not 
terminate in self, but has an imme- 
diate relation to the good of other 
beings. A world without benevolence 
4 be merely what a universe of 
matter would without physical 
attraction. In the astronomy of nature, 
it is the principle of attraction that 
binds planet to planet, sun to sun, 
and system to system; let this be 
annihilated, and the classic stories 
of Erebus, and Nox, and eternal 
chaos would cease to be mere 
fables; the tie that binds the natural 
universe together in all its parts, 
would be dissolved, and the beauty of 
creation, and the harmony of the 
spheres, would be converted into a 
ightful ruin. Benevolence is the 
principle of attraction in the spiritual 
astronomy of souls; and if we could 
conceive of it as destroyed, the whole 
order and framework of society would 
be instantly broken up; every human 
being would instantly become his own 
centre, to which all his thoughts, and 
sympathies, and wishes would gravi- 
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tate, and to every other being he 
would present only a centre of per- 
petual repulsion; man would become 
a fiend, and all the charities of life from 
which happiness is now derived 
would cease to play, for there would 
exist no foundation on which they 
could rest: in short, the moral world 
would become a total wreck; all the 
fragments of paradise that remain in 
it would be swept away, and earth 
become only a misnomer for hell. 

The first of the two parts into which 
the Poem is divided, relates to the 
nature and manner of the operations 
of Benevolence, as connected with the 
present state; the second part in- 
cludes those views of it which relate 
to another world ; and here especially 
will be found many passages which, if 
we mistake not, will prove highly gra- 
tifying to the Christian philanthropist. 

Our limits will not allow us to do 
justice to those parts of the poem which 
we should gladly quote, but we hope 
that our readers will supply this de- 
ficiency by putting themselves in pos- 
session of the work as a whole, which 
contains more matter than its kindred 
poems of an equal price. 

Among many beautiful passages we 
must content ourselves with the fol- 
lowing, illustrative of the effect of 
Benevolence as mitigating the evils of 
a fallen world. 


“ Bear record with me, ye primeval 

woods ! 

Ye age-crowned mountains, with your 
rushing floods ! 

Thou changeless ocean! still in grandeur 
spread, 

Where Time’s third morning saw thy 
wondrous bed ; 

Thou sun! whose blazing eye hath scanned 
the spheres 

Through the wide circuit of six thousand 


years ; 

Since man has trod your heights, or 
ploughed your wave, 

Or drank in light and joy the beam you 


gave 
Still have ye shewn your Mighty Maker 


near 

Nor left his name without a witness here. 

* Nor less the moral world. Though 

hate and crime, 

Twin fiends, have raged through all de- 
scending time ; 

Though brazen war hath bound with ty- 
rant rule, 

Earth’s great and noble to his sanguine 
school ; 
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Though dark o'er earth the night of error 
spread, 
Though truth in terror veiled her radiant 


head, 
Still, bright Benevolence, with light di- 


vine, 

Through every age hath shone, and still 
shall shine ; 

That heavenly light, O sun! which, like 
thy flame, 

Proclaims the brighter source from whence 
it came. 

“True, Eden blooms no more for man 
below, 

And tears must water what the passions 
sow. 

illusive happiness! why tempt our eyes ? 

The mighty price we pay, but miss the 

rize ; 


P ’ 
From land to land, through danger, toil, 


and pain, 

Thy votary seeks thee, but he seeks in 
vain ; 

With hope renewed, he tempts the raging 
sea. 

And Ocean answers, ‘She is not with 


me ; 

Why wilt thou thus belie thy heavenly 
birth ? 

Why doth thy rainbow seem to rest on 
earth ? 

O, rather hide thee from our sight, or 
show 
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Thy beauties but from heaven to worlds 
below; 

So man, assured, his fruitless search might 
spare, 

Or, knowing where thou art, might seek 
thee there.” 


The Pulpit. Volume Fourteen, 8vo. 

400 pp. 7s. 6d. Harding 
Wirnuour entering upon the discus- 
sion of the question, whether preachers 
should be subjected to that system of 
reporting which senators and advo- 
cates are compelled to endure, we 
cannot withhold our testimony to the 
general accuracy of the reports of 
Sermons which have appeared in: the 
work before us since it has been in the 
possession of the present proprietor, 
who has cautiously consulted the 
feelings and wishes of many of the 
preachers whose discourses have been 
secured by his ready pen. The pre- 
sent volume contains more than fifty 
sermons of the most popular ministers 
of different evangelical denominations, 
besides a pleasing variety of original and 
selected matter—and from the worth of 
its pages, and the neatness of its exe- 
cution, deserves the patronage of the 
Christian public. 
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The True Dignity of Human Nature, 
or Man viewed in relation to Immor- 
tality. By the Rev. W. Davis, Minister 
of the Croft Chapel, Hastings. 12mo, 
Price 5s. boards. Nearly ready. 

Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, in- 
cluding the Constitational and Ecclesi- 
astical History of England, from the 
decease of Elizabeth to the abdication of 
James II. By Robert Vaughan, Author of 
*‘ The Life and Opinions of Wycliffe.” 

In composing the above work, the 
writer has given a careful attention to 
the most authentic sources of information; 
and his endeavour has been to separate 
the story of our liberties and religion; 
ander the Stuart Princes, from the par- 
tial colouring frequently bestowed upon 
it, and to place tt within a space that 
2 inviting to the general reader. 

e Rev. John Kenrick, has just 
completed an Abridgment, which will 
shortly be published, of his Translation 
of Zampt’s Latin Grammar. 

A Comparative View of the English 
and Scottish Dissenters. By the Rev. 
Adam Thomson, A. M., Minister of the 
United Associate Congregation of Cold- 
stream. 

Historical Account of the Preservation 

N.S. NO, 70. 


of the Greek and Latin Classics, with 
Notices of the last Productions of Anti- 
quity. By the Rev. T. Milner, Lincoln, 

“The Law of the Sabbath, Religious 
and Political.” By Josiah Conder. 

A Help to the Private and Domestic 
Reading of the Scriptures, in which 
every Chapter in the Bible is explained 
in its Connection and Chronological 
Order, with several Brief Essays, Ta- 
bles, &c. By J. Leifchild. Second Edit, 
considerably enlarged and inane. 

A Defence of the Surinam Negro-Eng- 
lish Version of the New Testament, 
comprising a History of that Version, 
a Sketch of the Position and History of 
Surinam, and a Grammatical and Philo- 
logical Analysis of the Language and 
Version. By William Greenfield, Su- 
perintendant of the Editorial Depart- 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Scripture Questions on the Acts of the 
Apostles, Part II., intended for the use 
of the Bible Classes connected with 
Castle Street Chapel, Launceston, By 
J. Barfett. 

An entirely new edition of Drew on 
the Immateriality and Immortality of 
the Human Soul, Carefully revised and 
enlarged by the Author. + y 10s, 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE PROPOSED 
_CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Much solicitude having been expressed 
by our friends in various parts of the 
kingdom, respecting the projected Ge- 
neral Dohevenetionat Union, we venture 
to publish a paper, which contains the 
suggestions that are to be submitted to 
some of the leading members of our 
body, anterior to a decisive movement. 

* During the month of May last, se- 
veral ministers and other gentlemen, 
from different and remote parts of the 
country, expressed to various friends who 
reside in the metropolis, their earnest 
desire that a General Union of the Con- 
pre tional Churches throughout Eng- 
and should be formed, in order that a 
denomination so large and important 
might be combined into one body, not 
merely for the expression of mutual and 
affectionate sympathy, but also for co- 
operation in the advancement of those 
great and general purposes, in relation to 
which all have a common interest, and in 
the tion of which the welfare of 
the whole is deeply involved. 

“In consequence of the decided ex- 
— of feeling on the part of 

rethren from the country, several pri- 
vate meetings, which were also attended 
by ministers and other gentlemen resident 
in London, were held for friendly con- 
ference on the subject; and after mature 
deliberation, it is considered to be desi- 
rable that a brief outline of the principles 
upon which it is thought that this object 
may be best effected, should be circulated 
among the members of the Congrega- 
tional Denomination in England. They 
are the following :— 

“1. That the Union consist of all the 
Coutity Associations already in existence, 
or hereafter to be formed; and that the 
London churches be considered collec- 
tively as one Association. 

“tr. That it shall not authoritatively 
interfere with the plans or proceedings of 
the e Associations, or intermeddle 
with management of the internal 
concerns of particular churches. 

“nr. That a general assembly of de- 
legates and representatives, consisting 
of ministers and private members of 
churches, in equal numbers, from all the 
County Associations, and from the London 
Meera nF be once in bp year, 
‘or es of the Union, 
and’ that ae pak en be held only 
every third, fourth, or fifth year in 

, and in the intermediate years 


at such of the large cities and towns in 
the country, as may be hereafter deter- 
mined. 

* It may be proper to subjoin a brief 
notice of the principal objects which 
such an union would be adapted to pro- 
mote. 

** 1, The extension of the kingdom of 
Christ, especially in connexion with the 
Congregational denomination. 

“2. A more ardent and mutyal affec- 
tion among the members of the denowi- 
nation; more earnest prayer for the 
whole body; and particularly the forma- 
tion of new Associations. 

‘3. The preservation and enlargement 
of our civil rights. 

“4 The formation of a plan for super- 
seding the present mode of collecting 
funds for the erection of new chapels. 

**5. Communication with Congrega- 
tional and other churches in Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, America; and other 
parts of the world. 

“It is requested that the ministers 
and members of churches in the country, 
will forward to the care of the Editors of 
this Magazine, at 18, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, any observations on the above par- 
ticulars, which are to be viewed merely 
as hints. and suggestions, submitted with 
all deference and respect to their consi- 
deration, in order that some specific and 
definite plan may be arranged, and laid 
before the various County Associations 
early in the ensuing spring.” 


RESOLUTION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
BOARD OF LONDON. 


At the monthly meeting of the Board 
of Congregational Ministers in London 
and its vicinity, at Austin Friars, Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 14, 1830 ; 

Rev. J. P. Smitn, D. D. in the Chair ; 


It was unanimously resolved, — That 
we feel it to be a solemn duty to employ 
our influence with our Congregations 
and the public, to promote Petitions to 
both Houses of Parliament for the Abo- 
lition of Colonial Slavery ; and therefore 
pledge ourselves, and beg to recommend 
to our brethren th hout the kingdom, 
to prepare such petitions to Parliament 
from each congregation, to be presented 
at the earliest period of the ensuing 
sessions. 

*,” Petitions may be sent by post to 
Members of Parliament, if the ends of 
the roll are open; or they may be for- 
warded to No. 18, Aldermanbury, to the 
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care of the Anti-Slavery Society Com- 
mittee. 


INTENDED APPLICATION TO PARLIA- 
MENT FOR THE ABOLITION OF CO- 
LONIAL SLAVERY. 

To the friends of the Anti-Slavery 
cause throughout the united kingdom : — 

The meeting of parliament is fixed for 
the 26th day of October next. It is 
hoped and most earnestly requested that 
those who intend to unite in imploring 
the early and utter extinction of Colonial 

Slavery, will transmit their petitions to 

both Houses of Parliament by that day, 

or as soon after as possible. No needless 
delay should be allowed to prevent the 
fulfilment of this sacred duty. 

By order of the Committee of the 

Anti-Slavery Society. 

Tuomas PrinGue, Secretary. 

18, Aldermanbury, London. 


STATISTICAL REMARKS ON 
ACADEMIES. 

An inspection of the relative numbers 
of different denominations of dissenters 
in England, will show that they are 
generally the greatest in those counties 
where their academies have been the 
longest established. In the two bodies of 
the Independents* and the Unitarians, 
this effect is strikingly exhibited; espe- 
cially in the adjoining counties of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. In the latter of 
these the Unitarians stand to the Inde- 
pendents and Baptists in the ratio of 
one in eleven and one-fifth; while in the 
former the ratio is nearly that of one in 
four. For this vast disproportion be- 
tween two counties so similar in most 
other respects, there seems no adequate 
cause apart from the influence of Aca- 
demies. In Yorkshire the Independents 
have possessed such an academical Insti- 
tution sinee the year 1756, besides one 
(the first dissenting academy ever esta- 
blished in England) which was formed 
originally at Durham, in 1657, and re- 
moved in 1665, to Settle, where it was 
laced under the care of Richard Frank- 
nd, (of whom an account is given in the 
Non -conformist’s Memorial, vol. 2, 


DISSENTING 


p- 177,) and afterwards to Attercliffe, . 


near Sheffield, where it continued under 
the care of the Rev. Timothy Jolie, unti} 
his death in 1714, when it was finally re- 
moved to Natland, near Kendal, in West- 
moreland. The Academy instituted in 
1756 was placed first at Heckmondwike, 
and afterwards at Rotherham, where it 
has since remained. The distance from 
this place compelled the Churches around 
Heckmondwike, who had learned the 
value of an academy by the loss of it, to 


* Including the Baptists. 
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establish another at Airedale, under the 
care of the Rev. William Vint; and the 
Baptists, for a similar reason, have also 
founded a Theological Seminary,at Brad- 
ford, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Dr. Steadman ; and to the infiaence 
of these Academies may be traced the 
great and increasing prosperity of the In- 
dependent body in Yorkshire. 

n Lancashire those of this denomina- 
tion have not enjoyed the same advan- 
tages. In the early period of their 
history, indeed, the orthedox dissenters 
possessed an academy at Manchester, 
under the care of Messrs. Newcome, 
Chorlton, and Coningham, successively ; 
but it came to a close in 1712, after 
having continued for about forty years: 
from that time till recently they have pos- 
sessed no regular academical Institution : 
and to this, no doubt, is to be attributed 
the paucity of their numbers as compared 
with those of their brethren in the ad- 
joining county. 

This disparity would, however, have 
been greater than it now is but for the 
labours of the Rev. James M‘Quhae, of 
Blackburn, who trained up young men 
for the ministry ; and those of the Rev. 
William Roby, of Manchester, who also 
devoted a portion of his valuable time 
to this important object, and under whose 
tuition a number of excellent and usefal 
men pursued a course of 
study, the greater part of whom are now 
labouring with acceptance and success in 
Lancashire, or in the adjacent counties. 

With the Unitarians the case has been 
exactly the reverse. In Yorkshire, till 
very recently, they had no academical 
Institution, while in Lancashire they have 
enjoyed this advantage from the year 
1757 —- soon after the formation of 
the Heckmondwike Academy) till the 

ear 1803, when the “ M ster Col- 
ege”’ was removed to York. Their aca- 
demy was originally situated at Warring- 
ton, where Drs. John Taylor and Aikin, 
and afterwards Drs. Priestly and Enfield, 
were tutors; and was subsequently re- 
moved to Manchester, and placed under 
the superintendence of Dr. Barnes, Mr. 
George Walker, and others. The nature 
and extent of its influence may be -per- 
ceived fom the fact ine no fewer than 
32 Chapels, originall jonging to ortho- 
dox dscemere af the Independent and 
Presbyterian denominations, have, with 
their endowments, fallen into the hands 
of Unitarians. 

This circumstance speaks volumes as to 
the efficiency of academical Institutions 
in diffusing the principles of those com- 
munities by which they are established. 

In Yorkshire, where there are three 
Academies, two Independent, and one 

4B2 
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Baptist, the number of churches of both 
denominations is 208; and in Lanca~ 
shire, where an Academy has been but 
recently formed, only 111, or little more 
than half the number of the Yorkshire 
churches, although the population of the 
two counties is nearly equal. 

The following Tabie, though somewhat 
imperfect, will convey a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of the comparative number of 
Chapels of the several denominations 
above alluded to, in the counties of the 
north and north-west, viz :— 


Ind. Bap. Unit. R.Ca. Total 
Yorkshire ........ 157 si 20 46 | 27 
Lancashire ...... 82} 29) 39) Si} 231 
Cheshire ....-+.. 27 5] 14 7\ 53 
Northamberland.. 8 3 2] 19} 32 
Gumberland...... 16 8 0 4/ 2 
Darham.........- 13 8 2 14 37 
Westmoreland,... 10 0 1 2) 13 
Shropshire ...... 25) 15 3 7| 50 
Derbyshire ...... 36 5| 14 8| 63 
Staffordshire .... | 32] 16 7| 21) 76 

406 | 140 | 102 | 209 | R57 














For England and Wales generally, the 
proportions in 1829 stood thus :— 


Indep. Bapt. Unitar. Rom. Cath, Total. 
1289 86888 206 388 2771 
Thus it appears, that in England and 


Wales, nearly one half of the Unitarian 
hapels, and more than one half of the 
Roman Catholic Chapels, are in the ten 
counties above-named ; and, we will only 
add, that nearly one-fifth of the Unitarian 
ly, and more than one-fifth of the Ro- 
man Catholic body, reside in Lancashire. 
From these simple statements it cannot 
but be obvious that if the Churches of 
Christ amongst Trinitarian Dissenters are 
solicitous to be furnished with Ministers 
who shall be able efficiently to discharge 
the duties of their office, and whose zea- 
lous and faithful labours shall form the 
most effectual barrier against the pro- 
gress of those errors which the enemies 
of our faith are seeking so industriously 
to p , it is their interest as well as 
their duty to support in active operation 
all the institutions established among 
them for the purpose of preparing suit- 
able men for the work of the ministry.— 
From the Report of the Blackburn Aca- 


THE BLACKBURN INDEPENDENT 
ACADEMY, LANCASHIRE. 


The Blackburn Academy has been es- 
tablished for nearly fourteen years, 
during which time it has introduced 
twenty-four Ministers to the Churches 
many of whom are oceupying stations o 
considerable importance. Its constitu- 


ents conceive that no Academical Insti- 
tution has been honoured with a larger 
proportion of efficiency; in proof of 
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which they appeal, with unfeigned grati- 
tude for the divine blessing which has 


been vouchsafed, to the piety, talents, 
and usefulness of those Ministers that 
have been educated within its walls. A 
temporary check to its prosperity has in- 
deed been occasioned by the removal of 
the late Theological Tutor, and of several 
of the students who have accompanied 
him to his new scene of labour. But, 
greatly as the loss of a Tutor so eminently 
qualified for his offiice was to be re- 
gretted, the Committee dared not yield 
to despondency, and their attention has 
happily been directed to another a 
man, (the Rev. Gilbert Wardlaw, M. A.) 
of whose ability they could speak in lofty 
terms of confidence, were they not re- 
stricted by a regard to the delicacy of his 
own feelings. Suffice it to say, that they 
consider the Theological and Classical 
chairs to be both filled in the most satis- 
factory manner; that they indulge the 
pleasing expectation of permanence in 
the arrangements recently matle; and 
that they conceive their Academy is 
again placed under auspices of great pro- 
mise. They look, humbly and devoutly, 
to the Great Head of the Church to give 
efficiency to those measures which they 
have adopted in dependence on his grace, 
and in conformity, they trust, to his will. 

The locality of the Blackburn Academy, 
its constituents regard with great interest, 
not so much because it stands in the joe 
heart of this great county, as because it 
occupies a place of central importance to 
all those of the north-west, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland: and even Northum- 
berland and Durham, on the one side, 
and Cheshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, 
and Shropshire on the other, may be ex- 
pected to derive considerable advantage 
from its influence, and to contribute libe- 
rally to its ss ee By the occasional 
aid of the Students in supplying their 
vacant pulpits, ministers will be enabled 
more readily to serve those various In- 
stitutions the claims of which are multi- 
plying with the augmented zeal and 
prosperity of the churches. Destitute 
churches will obtain the services of the 
students for single sabbaths during the 
term of session, and for a succession of 
weeks in the season of vacation; and 
many of them will be furnished with 
pastors, tried in their principles, and well 
trained for their work. ew stations 
will be also occupied, and new churches 
gathered, by the evangelical labours of 
the young Ministers educated in the 
bosom of these populous counties; and 
in a coming age thousands will bless 
God that such an Institution was located 
- _ north-western districts of our 
and. 
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Some of the Students will undoubtedly 
pass the limits of these counties ; but it 
will be only to convey an ampler blessing 
to the Churches, and to excite a wider 
interest on behalf of the Academy itself. 
Some will perhaps become Missionaries 
to the Heathen; but in this every sub- 
scriber will rejoice as a distinguished 
honour, and all will deem it but the ful- 
filment of an obligation, resting on them 
jointly with the Churches at large, to 
educate those Missionaries for whom a 
special college no longer exists. 

To the churches in the north-western 
counties the constituents of this Institu- 
tion confidently look for co-operation. 
From every Church, however poor, they 
ask an annual contribution to its funds, 
however small, as a pledge at least of 
attachment to its objects; and from the 
wealthier members of their body they 
solicit the exercise of a liberality bear- 
ing a proportion to the ability that God 
has given them. They invite the pastors 
and members of the churches to look out 
from among themselves young men of 
decided piety and talents, and to place 
them under the superintendence of the 
excellent tutors who occupy the academic 
chairs of the Institution. And above all 
they implore the united, fervent prayers, 
of all to whom they appeal. Though the 
look, not to miracle, but to human cul- 
ture, for the acquirement and improve- 
ment of ministerial gifts, they are per- 
suaded that those gifts can only be con- 
secrated by the anointing of the Holy 
Spirit, and rendered effectual by his 
divine and heavenly power. And while 
they feel that the character and ef- 
ficiency of the rising ministry are of mo- 
mentous importance to the welfare of the 
Church, they earnestly desire that sup- 
plication may be unceasingly presented 
for the students, the tutors, and them- 
selves; that under the blessing of God, 
this Institution may be the means of 
raising up many who shall be found wor- 
thy of the honourable designations,— 
“ Able Ministers of the New Testament,” 
—“* Workmen that need not be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the Word of Truth.”-- 
Thirteenth Report, June 1830. 


THE ASSOCIATE FUND, FOR THE RELIEF 


OF POOR DISSENTING MINISTERS 
AND CHURCHES. 

Reports of the operations of this in- 
teresting Society have been cirulated 
from time to time, still the Committee 
are anxious that its peculiar and increas- 
ing claims upon the sympathy and 
Christian principles of the religious por- 
tion of the community, should be more 
extensively made known; nor can this 
be done more effectually than by giving 
publicity to a few extracts from the ac- 
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knowledgments of ministers recently re- 
lieved, whose zealous and devoted ser- 
vices as ambassadors for Christ, furnish 
the most powerful arguments for perse- 
vering exertion in administering to their 
temporal necessities. 

A minister who has six children de- 
pendant upon him, writes as follows :— 
‘* If those Christians, from whose bene- 
volence (under God), the gift proceeds, 
could see the gushing tears of gratitude, 
the pleasurable sensations diffused through 
the soul, the renewed ardour which they 
excite in the work of the ministry, and 
the invigorated hope which we enjoy 
after receiving your kind communica- 
tions, I am persuaded they would feel 
an importance attached to wealth, 
and perceive a blessing included in 
it far beyond their present concep- 
tions; they would determine more 
richly to enjoy the luxury of doing 
good. May the richest blessings of Him, 
whose we are, and whom we desire to 
serve in the gospel of Christ, be commu- 
nicated a thousand fold to you, and all 
those who thus make glad the heart, and 
strengthen the hands of ministers in the 
work of the Lord ” 

**T assure you,” writes another zealous 
and laborious minister, ‘ that little as my 

r people do, with very few exceptions, 
it is all they can do towards my support. 
Business is so dead, and h-charch 
principles so prevalent and powerful in 
this place, that many of my people are in 
deep distress, and we have no wealthy 
Dissenters to afford our impoverished 
friends relief; hence, without the means 
of affording them much assistance, I feel 
it a very painful duty to visit some of 
them that are suffering extreme want; 
‘no work, no food, no money, and scarcely 
any clothes.’ How heart-rending! In 
such cases I can do little more than re- 
mind them of the shortness of their pre- 
sent trials, and endeavour to lead their 
views and hopes forward to that world 
where believers shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more,” &c. 

Another writes thus: ‘ But E trust I 
feel grateful on higher principles. To be 
thankful for the supply of temporal ne- 
cessities is but a selfish feeling; when I 
cast my mind’s eye over the tract 
of uncultivated ground, where pd ep 
are sitting in darkness, and the low of 
death, no man caring for their souls, and 
to whom I could not approach with the 
glad tidings of salvation, unless aided by 
other resources than what my con- 
gregation can command; it ogee I 

umbly hope, which, above all things, 
fills my heart with praise to God for the 
existence of your Society, by whose 
kind aid and sympathy I am enabled to 
proceed in the great and glorious work.” 
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Another, after stating “‘that he was 
in hopes, about two years ago, of being 
comfortably supported,” adds, ‘‘ but we 
live in a world of changes, and as the 
‘Holy Spirit has declared the things of 
this world to be uncertain riches, no man 
can be certain of them. I have felt the 
trath of this very much of late; most of 
those who had some money have lost the 
greater part of it, while those who, by 
their hard labour, maintained their fa- 
milies very comfortably, have no work to 
do, nor any thing to support them beyond 
what the parish allows. Oh that the 
present distress may have its proper 
effect to bring them to seek the durable 
riches of Christ.” 

“At thé moment,” writes another, 
* when I was standing at the bedside of 
my dying wife, with only a few shillings 
‘at my command, your kind favour came 
to hand, by which alone I am now ena- 
bled to commit her to the grave with 
comfort, having no other means to meet 
the necessary expenses of this mournful 
event.” 

At the three last meetings of the Com- 
mittee of this Society, held in the pre- 
sent year, upwards of eighty cases of 
deep interest, and from eighteen counties, 
were sented, and assistance was 
granted to the amount of £550., which 
nearly exhausted the funds. Subscrip- 
tions and donations will be thankfally 
received by Joseph Procter, Esq. Trea- 
surer; by the Secretaries, the Rev. 
Thomas Lewis, and John Yockney, Is- 
lington; and by the members of the 
‘Committee. Communications to be ad- 
dfessed to 18, Cheapside. 

N. B. It would be very desirable were 
this Society furnished with reports frem 
the various County Associations througt- 
out the country. 


AIREDALE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 

The examination of the students in 
this seminary commenced on Tuesday, 
June 22, and the ministers appointed to 
perform this office were occupied through 
the whole of the day; in the course of 
which were apparent the diversified 
talents of ‘those within the house, who 
had ‘been admitted to the privileges of 
the Institution. They read, 

In Latin, Nepos, Alcib. cap. 6 and 7 ; 
Cwsar, Bell. Gail. Lib. 4. cap. 23--26 ; 
Virgil, ‘Eneid, Lib. 1. 1--49, Lib. 3. 
568-674; Cicero, pro Mur. on Can- 
vassing for Public Offices; ‘Tacitus, 
Annal. Lib. 1. cap. 57--59; Juvenal, 
Sat. 13. 1--63; and Lucretius, Lib. 2. 
1—60, on the Pleasure arising from the 
Study of Nature. 

In “Greek, Lacian’s Dialogues, Mer- 
cury and Maia; Nenophon, a Harangue 


to his Soldiers, in the First Book of the 
Cyropedia; Longinus, part of the ninth 
Section ; Sophocles, CEdip. Tyr. 305 --373 ; 
Plato’s Account of the Death of So- 
crates, in his Phedo; and a passage in 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, on the un- 
equal distribution of Riches. 

In Hebrew, Gen. xxviii. and Job xxxiii. 
and in Syriac, Matt. xxv. 14-46. 

On the day following, a larger assem- 
blage of subscribers convened together 
in the adjoining chapel than had ever 
met before at any preceding anniversary. 

Mr. Fox, of Hall, commenced the ser- 
vices and proceedings of the day with 
prayer, supplicating the divine blessing 
on the Institution; after which, four of 
the senior Students delivered Essays. 
Mr. Taylor, on the Religion of the Pa- 
triarchal Age ; Mr. Tunstall, on Religion 
under the Mosaic Economy; Mr. Am- 
strong, ,on Religion under the Christian 
Dispensation ; and Mr. Pearson, on the 
Religion of the Latter Day. When these 
were concluded, a serious and appro- 
priate discourse was addressed to the 
candidates for the Christian ministry, by 
Mr. Pridie, of Halifax. J. Helland, 
Esq. was then called to preside; the Re- 
port was read by the Tator; and in 
moving and seconding the different reso- 
lutions, which constituted the business of 
the meeting, several ministers addressed 
the assembled supporters of the Insti- 
tution. The meeting closed with a feel- 
ing of high gratification diffused 
the attendant subscribers. In the even- 
ing, Mr. J. Calvert, of Morley, delivered 
an interesting discourse on Col. iii. 16. 

There were seventeen students last 
year, and the vacancies océasioned 
the departure of those who settled at 
Midsummer, having been filled up, there 
is, at present, the same number as be- 

fore. 
NEW CHAPELS OPENED. 

On Tuesday, July 27, a new and com- 
modious chapel was opened for divine 
worship, at Gornal, in the parish of Sedge- 
ley, Staffordshire, for the use of the Rev. 
Thomas Heathcote and congregation, of 
the Independent denomination. On that 
occasion excellent sermons were deli- 
vered ; that in the morning, by the Rev. 
J. A. James, of Birmingham, from 
Phil. ii. 5—11 ; that in the afternoon, by 
the Rev. J. Dawson, of Dudley; and 
that in the evening by the Rev. T. East, 
of Birmingham, from 1 Thess. v. 25. The 
devotional services were conducted by 
the Rev. Messrs. Eddy, Hammond, Hud- 
son, J. W. Percy, Rogers, Shawyer, and 
Heathcote. On the following Lord’s day, 
the pulpit was supplied y the Rev. 
Charles Bathurst Woodman, from Bristol 
College. 
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The chapel is 57 feet by 42 feet, with 
front and side galleries, and is capable 
of accommodating about 1000 persons ; a 


considerable portion of the building is 
appropriated in free sittings for the poor. 
Connected with the chapel are school- 
rooms, two stories high, 50 feet by 21 feet, 
and a small dwelling-house for the teacher 
of an infant school. These were opened 
in August, 1828, and about 300 Sunday 
School children, together with about 100 
children on the “‘ Infant School system,” 
are receiving the benefits afforded by 
those valuable Institutions. 

The expense of the whole, including 
the chapel and school-rooms, amounts to 
about £1,600. The collections at the 
opening, amounted to about £100; and 
the previous subscriptions of the congre- 
gation, with donations from friends in 
Gornal and its vicinity, towards this 
good work, were about £620. 

These are some of the fruits of the 
ministry of the immortal Whitfield, who 
unfarled the banner of the cross in field 

reaching in this place, in 1750. (See 

svangelical Magazine for April, 1821,) 
and in an edition of his memoirs, pab- 
lished in 1772, we read, that “ at a place 
near Dudley, called Guarnall, a whole 
company were awakened by his sermons ; 
he met with others, awakened years ago, 
and heard of a notorious persecutor and 
drunkard who had been powerfully 
struck.” The good seed thus scattered 
has brought forth fruit which still abides 
in the Baptist, Independent, and Episco- 
palian churches. 

An appeal will shortly be made to the 
friends of the Gospel, for their generous 
assistance in this great and necessary 
undertaking. The old buildings were 
very small, and in a sadly dilapidated 
state. An enlargement was projected 
and commenced ; but upon subsequent 
examination, it appeared indispensable 
to pull them down and erect new ones ; 
this has been done with the severest eco- 
nomy. The Staffordshire Association of 
Independent Ministers, with many others, 
who are acquainted with the place, have 
very cordially recommended it, as “an 
important and interesting case.” Sedg- 
ley contains a population of about twenty 
thousand, consisting principally of colliers, 


Meeting - House, 
Chase Side, Enfield.— This place of 
worship, was opened for the use of the 
church and cong ion, under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. S. A. Davies, on 
Wednesday, August 4. The Rev. John 
Leifchild, of Bristol, preached in the 
morning from Gal. iv. 26; and the Rev. 
Dr. Collyer in the evening, from Heb. ii. 
5—9. The devotional parts of the ser- 
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vices were conducted by the Rev. 
Messrs. Brown, Davies, of Tottenham, 
Davies, of Edmonton, Weare, Clarke, 
and Mummery. The chapel is built in 
the Grecian style, and measures sixty- 
six feet by thirty-four, with a front 
gallery. The collection, on the day of 
opening, amounted to £100. The original 
estimate had been previously raised ; but 
additional expenses, to a considerable 
amount, required further exertions. 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday, June 23, the Rev. H. 
Watts was publicly set apart to the pas- 
toral office, over the Independent church 
and congregation, Kingsbridge, Devon, 
The interesting solemnities of the day, 
were commencéd with reading and 
prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Nicholson, the 
pastor of the Baptist church, Kings- 
bridge; the Rev. A, Good, Fording- 
bridge, delivered the introductory dis- 
course; the Rev. J. Barfett, of Laun- 
ceston, proposed the usual questions, and 
received the confession of faith; the 
Rev. T. Stenner, of Dartmouth, offered 
up the ordination prayer; the Rev. J. 
Bounsall, of Ottery, delivered a very 
impressive charge from Ezekiel xxix. 21 ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Hill, Wesleyan, con- 
cluded with prayer. 

In the evening, the Rev. Dr. Payne, 
of Exeter, addressed the people in a 
discourse of great ability, founded upon 
Acts ix.13. The other devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by the Rev. Messrs, 
Allen, of Chudleigh ; Shearman, of New- 
passage; Hull, Baptist, and Byron, of 
Ashburton. 

The Rev. J. Barfett preached the 
preceding evening, in the Baptist chapel, 
(at the request of the venerable pastor, 
the Rev. Mr. Nicholson,) from Is. lx. 20 ; 
on which occasion, it was gratifying 
to witness the spirit of union which was 
manifested by the different congregations. 
May the union long be perpetuated. 

On Thursday, the 24th of June, the 
Rev. Wm. Merrefield was ordained to 
the pastoral office over the church of 
Christ, worshipping im the Independent 
chapel, at Brampton, Cumberland. The 
Rev. J. Scott, of Parkhead, read the 
Scriptures, and prayed. The Rev. J. 
Harper, of Alston, (delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse. The Rev. J. Mather, 
of Cockermouth, asked the usual ques- 
tions. The Rev. S. Peel, of toon 
offered the ordination prayer. The Rev. 
A. Jack, A.M. of Whitehaven, addressed 
the minister, from 2 Tim.iv.1,2. The 
Rev. T. Woodrow, A.M. of Carlisle, 

ached to the people, from Phil, ii. 29. 

r a J. Gouge, of Aspatria, con- 
cluded. 





Acknowledgments and Minor Correspondence. 


REMOVAL OF THE REV. JOHN BURNETT 
FROM CORK. 

This gentleman having received an una- 
nimous invitation from the church at 
Camberwell, late under the pastoral care 
of the lamented Mr. Orme, has accepted 
the same, and entered on the discharge of 
his public duties there. 

We learn from the Cork Advertiser, 
that a public meeting was held in the 
Council Chamber of that city, on Mon- 
day, Sept. 6th, the Mayor in the chair, 
for the purpose of adopting an address to 
Mr. Burnett, expressive of the regret of 
the citizens at his intended departure. 

The meeting, which was highly respect- 
able, and comprised members of various 
religious denominations, was addressed 
with eloquence and feeling by several 
gentlemen in support of a complimentary 
and affectionate letter, which was adopt- 
ed and presented to Mr. Burnett on the 
following day, by a deputation consisting 
of the Mayor, Dr. Baldwin, a Roman 
Catholic physician, and a candidate at 
the late parliamentary election; Mr. 
Harvey, one of the Society of Friends, 
and Messrs. Dean and Crawford, Protes- 
tant Episcopalians. 

We understand that Mr. Burnett re- 
ceived this handsome and merited com- 
pliment with deep emotion, and was 
much affected by the many proofs of at- 
tachment which he received from the 
people of Cork, as his approaching depar- 
ture drew near. We sincerely wish our 
esteemed brother may be ogee usefal 
and equally honoured, in his new an 
interesting sphere. 

DEATH OF THE REV. WILLIAN MILLER, 
CHESHAM, BUCKS. 
This truly excellent man of God, and 


about twenty years Pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church, Crendon Lane, High 
Wycomb, entered into rest on Friday, 
the 17th September, after having known 
the Lord from his youth, and through 
life feared him above many. The last 
few years of his pilgrimage were spent in 
much bodily weakness, so that he was 
only able occasionally to preach. His 
simplicity, his godly sincerity, above all, 
his gift and grace, as a man of prayer, 
will long remain as a sweet savour of his 
name, ip the affectionate remembrance 
of the ministers and Christian friends of 
the town of Chesham, and of many in 
different parts of the kingdom, where he 
laboured in the ministry of the Word. 

His interment took place on Saturday, 
the 25th, in the burial ground of the 
Independent Chapel. The Rev. E. Sex- 
ton (General Baptist,) delivered the 
funeral address, and the Rev. J. Hall, 
minister of the Chapel, prayed, and, on 
the Sabbath evening following, preached 
his funeral sermon, to a very attentive 
and crowded audience, from Psalm xvii. 
19. ‘* As for me, I will behold thy face 
in righteousness: I shall be satisfied 
when I awake with thy likeness”” The 
Rev. E. Sexton, and the Rev. W. Tomlin, 
also improved the solemn event, in their 
respective places of worship. “ Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints.” “The memory of the just is 
blessed.” 


NOTICE. 


The next half-yearly meeting of the 
Associated Ministers and Churches of 
Wilts aid East Somerset, will be held at 
Argyle Chapel, Bath, on Thursday, the 
7th of October. 


minister of Jesus Christ, who was for 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


Favours have been received during the past month from the Rev. G. Wardlaw— 
J. Davies--G. Redford--Richard Elliott--John Barfitt--A. Reid—Thomas W. 
Jenkyn—Thomas Lewis -- William Vint—Thomas Milner— John Hall: 

Also from Messrs. William Ellerby--Thomas Pringle--J. Pitman--George Ray-- 
A. Allan--T. Atkinson -- Daniel Corrie-- James Brown--J. 8. H.--J. R. P. 

As we wish to present our readers and the public, in the Supplementary number 
of this volume, with those corrections and additions to the List or ouR CHURCHES 
which may be necessary, we shall feel much obliged to the Secretaries of County As- 
sociations, and other friends, who will favour us with the same by the first week of 
November. The last Reports of the County Associations, and other benevolent and 
Religious Societies connected with our body, will be most acceptable, with any other 
information adapted to illustrate the Ecclesiastical Statistics of the Country. Commu- 
nications addressed to the Editors for this purpose, having the words List of Churches 
written on the direction, will be received at the Publishers, though the carriage or 
postage be not paid. 

The high =e expressed in various quarters of the last Supplement, will 
excite the Editors to renewed efforts, and they beg of their esteemed Subscribers 
to aid them by their local information. 








